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NOTES 

Tue Christmas of 1889 passed in the mildest, greenest 
weather, and in an environment of circumstances which 
included nothing worse in the present than the beginning 
of the epidemic of influenza and nothing more serious as re- 
gards the immediate future than the possibilities of a general 
strike of the London gas-stokers north as well as south of the 
Thames and the certainty of an imbroglio with Portugal. 
That in respect of the general public. As regards the 
year of which the festival is practically the terminal date, 


it is satisfactory to note that with many rumours of war 


and much preparation for battle it has been throughout 


a year of peace, while in spite of a series of strikes of 


almost unexampled audacity and completeness it has been 
a year of such prosperity that Mr. Goschen will have, it is 
said, a surplus of some two millions. Scotland is the better 
by a Universities Bill, a Local Government Bill, and what 
is practically a system of free education ; England by the 
close of the Parnell Commission and the establishment- 
at the cost, it is true, of upwards of £151,000, chargeable 
to the county rates—in working order of the new County 
Councils ; Ireland by a twelvemonth of wise, resolute, and 
impartial rule, with such results as an increase of wealth 
and confidence and a decrease of crime and agitation. 
As for the Empire at large, the Separatists have been 
beaten all along the line, and the Unionist alliance is 
firmer than ever ; so that the look-out for 1890 may fairly 
be described as excellent. 


Tue Duke of Argyll has written an excellent letter to 
The Times on Irish University Education. He begins by 
enumerating the weak points in Mr. Gladstone’s measure 
of 1873. Mr. Gladstone admitted that the Irish Catholics 
had a ‘ scandalous grievance’ to complain of, and he im- 
plicitly postulated at the time that an education in the 
faculty known as Arts is the highest a University can 
give. Nevertheless, his Bill provided for the establishment 
of a University in which History and Metaphysics were 
to be strictly excluded from the Arts curriculum. Now 
this the Duke, though he was a member of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet, maintains to have been an immense mis- 
take; and what, as we understand him, he now wants 
to see is the application of ‘concurrent endowment’ 
to all colleges of a certain standard in Ireland. As 
he very justly says, undenominational education means 
the equal treatment of all religious sects ; and to 
refuse assistance to a college because religious principles 
(of some sort or other) are there inculeated is not the 
part of a wise and judicious statesman. The Duke's letter 
should help the public to make up its mind on the matter, 
and should facilitate the settlement of the question by Mr. 
Balfour, who is hated, as his Grace aptly says, because 


he performs instead of postponing his duties. 


*“T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
i. HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Alanager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack, 
Andrews, N.B. 


VOL, III, 


Tue news of the appointment of the Western Highlands 
and Islands Commission of Inquiry will be received with 
pleasure by all friends of the Highlanders, though in the 
case of the paid agitator it will doubtless be so well dis- 
guised as to be mistaken for distrust. The chairman (Mr. 
Spencer Walpole) has experience almost unrivalled of all 
matters affecting fish which swim in the sea, is an excel- 
lent business man, and by habit and training is capitally 
suited for his work. Of Mr. Wolfe Barry’s eminence as 
an engineer it is superfluous to speak ; the praise of Sir 
James King is in all the churches ; while Commander 
Farquhar, Sheriff M‘Kechnie, and Mr. Malcolm M‘Neill 
are all experts. Indeed, the knowledge the learned Sheriff 
and Mr. M‘Neill both have of their native land is such as 
renders their appointment singularly felicitous. Much 
will be expected of this Commission, in which the Govern- 
ment has done its part well. 


Mr. Srancey is happier as a raconteur than as a critic 
and censor—when practising ‘ forbearance ’ in the interior 
of Africa than when preaching it after he has reached 
the confines of civilisation. This we may infer from his 
last published letter, though not from that alone. It 
scarcely does justice to the writer, and it does much less 
than justice to those, alive and dead, whom he visits with 
his blame. The living can reply, but the censures pro- 
nounced or implied upon men like Major Barttelot and Mr. 
Deane, even though mingled with praise, cannot in the 
circumstances be called generous. They create the im- 
pression that Mr. Stanley is anxious to take the offen- 
sive, in order to anticipate strictures which, he feels, may 
be made on the plan, the route, the conduct, and the 
results of his expedition. But he need be neither afraid 
of any reasonable criticism nor angry at any that is not 
reasonable. His mistakes—and it was impossible for him, 
his colleagues, Emin Pasha, or his critics at home to avoid 
inistakes—will be more than leniently regarded in view 
of his great achievement. His work could certainly 
have been done by no other living man, and as certainly 
by few of them that are dead. 

Tue Brazilian Revolution, which Mr. Gladstone cited 
in his haste as a sign that the reign of peace was at hand, 
is no prelude to the millennium after all. News is leaking 
through of riot and disorder and even of serious attempts 
at counter-revolution. On the 18th of December a rising, 
having for its object the downfall of the new republic 
and the restoration of the old monarchy, took place at Rio. 
The insurgents,in whose ranks were soldiers, sailors, and civi- 
lians, seem at one time to have held possession of the streets, 
and to have only been dispersed after the Provisional 
Government had ordered out several regiments, and severe 


fighting had occurred. ‘The movement was not suppressed 


until the 19th. The effect of the affair on the minds of 
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the Provisional Government may be read in the decree 
annulling Dom Pedro’s pension—an ominous commence- 
ment of the repudiation of public obligations. The effect 
on the money market and public confidence may be read 
in the fall of the rate of exchange. Mr. Gladstone, as so 
often before, spoke unadvisedly. 

Apvices from Burma seem to show that the paci- 
fication of the latest acquisition of Britain goes on but 
slowly. In Upper Burma it is still impossible for British 
officials to perform their duty without a police escort some 
twenty strong, while in the more settled parts of the country 
the kid-glove policy seems to have so deadened the grasp 
of the gauntlet that things are still in a very back- 
ward state. The idea of attempting to govern a recently 
conquered territory after the theories of Mr. Morley is as 
fatuous as would be the plan of trying to manage Mid- 
Lothian by the methods of the Czar. In this connection 
it is worth remarking that Mr. Bradlaugh’s reception in 
India:can hardly be flattering to his patriotism. To be 
welcomed by all those who are opposed to the ascendancy 
of one’s country and one’s race may be an ideal position : 
it is not one which a Briton should desire. In India the 
advent of even Mr. Bradlaugh may do harm. It may, 
however, be hoped that he will return a wiser man; in 
which case there will be compensation. 


By the death of Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, 
the English Church is deprived of a veritable ‘ pillar 
of state.’ He had many claims on the respect and 
affection of his communion; he was profoundly learned 
in biblical subjects ; and, what is of much more import- 
ance, he had his learning thoroughly under command, as 
is shown by his works on St. Paul and still more by 
his replies to the author of Supernatural Religion. He 
convicted that clever person of several gross errors, and 
succeeded in showing a careless and unbelieving genera- 
tion how much there was still to be said on the side of 
orthodoxy. 
was searching and merciless yet dignified and courteous. 


His style in controversy was admirable: he 


As regards his episcopal duties he was not so much ‘known 
and honoured in the House of Lords’ as loved and re- 
spected in his diocese by Churchmen and Nonconformists 


alike. 


diocese, though no longer a county palatine—one might 


His mode of life was simple and austere. His 


almost say a principality—is still one of the prizes of the 
Church both for position and for revenue; but Bishop 
Lightfoot gave away nearly the whole of his income, and his 
position made him but the more sensible of his respon- 
sibilities. Fortunate is the Church of England in such 
men: more fortunate still in being able to sustain their 
loss. 





Dr. Cuartes Mackay, who died last Tuesday, may be 
best described as a journalist in verse. The names of 
some of his songs are known to everybody. Cheer Boys 
Cheer; To the West, to the West; There’sa Good Time Coming, 
struck some responsive chord in the hearts of thousands, 
yet none had any real literary merit : not such, at any rate, 
as secures a lyric the chance of permanent fame. His 
were the verses that ‘ touch a nation’s ears’ for a day, but 
there comes change in the mode of thought, and they are 
forgotten. Still their success, such as it was, deserves to be 
recorded, for it was gained in no unworthy fashion: the 
sentiment is always honest and healthy, though the 
expression wants point, energy, style. As a_ prose 
writer Charles Mackay enjoyed a fair share of popu- 
larity: his Popular Delusions is still a well-known book. 





‘ESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachbuilder, 412 to 424 St, Vincent Street. 
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His chief journalistic engagement was as American cor- 
respondent to 7he Times during the period of the Civil 
War, in which he acquitted himself satisfactorily to all 
concerned. He gave himself up during his last years to 
the not very profitable subject of Celtic etymology, his 
zeal wherein was not always according to knowledge; for, 
discovering Celtic roots in all sorts of impossible places, he 
found no end in wandering mazes lost. It is unpleasant to 
know that so diligent a worker suffered severely during his 
last years from monetary difficulties, which in the end a 
well-earned pension from the Civil List did something to 
alleviate. 


Tue suicidal folly of the final arbitrement of the strike 
is well illustrated in the lock-out of 10,000 shoemakers at 
Bristol. 
‘statement and wages,’ or the Northampton ‘ statement 


The men demand in their trade the London 
and classification, or the ‘ Leicester statement and 
Leicester classification’: all which is comparatively un- 
intelligible and completely uninteresting except to shoe- 
makers. What, however, is of interest and of consequence 
in this latest of the strikes is that, while the Bristol masters 
and men are fighting it out, the necessary manufacture of 
boots and shoes must go on, and will make up its full tale 
in Northampton and Leicester. The inevitable result of 
a great strike in a trade that is not fixed to a neighbour- 
hood by local conditions is that the trade slips away to 
somewhere else. There is no reason in the world why 
Northampton should be, as it is, the centre of the English 
manufacture of boots and shoes except that long ago the 
trade was driven from London by a great strike. There 
is no reason why boots and shoes should be made at 
Bristol—(except that they have been made there for two 
hundred years or so)—and now the fear is openly expressed 
that the trade will go to Leicester. In this migration 
there is, of course, no loss to the country, but the friction 
and ferment of removal and the consequent displacement 


of population are very considerable evils. 


Tue threat of the Strike Executive of the Gas-Stokers’ 
Union to turn out the men of the Gas-Light and Coke 
Company, on account of the dispute with the South 
nobody. But, at 
possibility of that and of 


Metropolitan, has seriously alarmed 
the same time, the other 
reckless results of exasperation gives extra importance 
to the proposal to obviate strikes by the action of a 
Central Council of Conciliation, which should adjudicate 
upon questions in dispute between employers and em- 
Strikes 


have ever made the judicious grieve ; for at their 


ployed before a strike may be even threatened. 


best and most orderly they are a flagrant loss to both 
capital and labour. 
bitterness and suspicion to the mutual conditions on which 
employer and employed conduct industrial operations. — It 
would only aggravate the deplorable ill-feeling and dis- 
trust in all this, and more than ever heighten class ani- 
mosities, if the recommendation of some were carried out 
—that there should be a great employers’ union which 
might coerce men as completely as combined trades’ 
unions have desired to coerce masters. The other proposal 
—that of the London Chamber of Commerce—is very much 
more to the purpose of peace and prosperity. It is obvious, 
however, that if a Central Council of Arbitration is to have 
any serious and wide authority its members, whether re- 
presenting Capital or Labour, must have the entire con- 
fidence of both sides, and must be appointed in permanence 
so long as they are willing to serve. The probable value 
of the Council may therefore be reckoned up when the 
names of those who are to compose it are made known, 
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Wuen judges complain of the law’s complexity it is as 
if the priests of old had murmured at the darkness of 
their mysteries. But it was the Legislature whereat 
Mr. Justice Mathew was ‘ girding’ a week ago when he 
delivered judgment in the Divisional Court of Queen's 
Bench in the case of Knitt v. Trause. Alderman Knitt 
has, it seems, a house in Greenwich and business premises 
in the City. Now, both these localities are for admini- 
strative purposes under the control of the London County 
Council. Alderman Knitt claimed to vote for a member 
in each place, but this claim has been disallowed—(of 
course the decision may be reversed on the appeal that 
will in all probability be taken)—and the principle of one 
man one vote for the County Council was affirmed. Mr. 
Justice Mathew pointed out with considerable point that, 
‘in practical matters of every-day concern, such as the 
possession and exercise of the franchise, it is of the last 
importance that the law conferring it and the rules which 
govern its exercise should be easily comprehensible by the 
mass of the ordinary voters.’ Instead allis confusion. An 
act is passed * not very clear in itself, and ruthlessly incor- 
porated therein are acts, clauses of acts, nay, groups of acts, 
the result being a muddle which none can understand, 
and which judges must interpret with as little inconsist- 
ency as possible. At the same time it seems probable 
that the framers of the Local Government Act did not 
contemplate the introduction of the Radical principle; for 
by the County Electors Act it is provided that the voter 
may be registered in every division in which he may be 
qualified ; and if he may not vote in every division in which 
he is qualified, why go to the trouble and expense of 
registering him in every division ? 


Our note of last week on the charitable combination to 
supply free dinners to London school children is empha- 
sised by Mrs. Fawcett’s story in The Times. A certain 
workman who earned good wages handed over weekly the 
odd shillings to his wife for housekeeping, retaining for 
pocket-money the solid sovereign: probably in the hope 
that the providence of a charity society would feed those 
for whom he was responsible. <A different result, how- 
ever, chanced to fall. One of the children who went to 
school was remarked by a visitor as ‘under-fed’; the 
visitor and a doctor turned themselves on to the father 
and pointed him out his duty and capacity. The father, 
according to the story, was ashamed of himself, and has 
done his duty by his family ever since. Apart from the 
paternal reformation, the ‘ moral’ is two-fold. — First (and 
in particular), that it is impossible to guess the extent to 
which charity, unchecked by stern inquiry and sound 
sense, does pauperise our working folk and sap their 
energies ; secondly (and in general), that the soft fool is a 
more pernicious citizen than the hard knave. 


Tue rehearsal weekly by a process of cross-examination 
of defects of structure and arrangement of London Board 
Schools is wearisome and meaningless. That the dis- 
closures of jerry-building and bad drainage are scandalous 
has been decided by the public long ago, and it is im- 
possible to account for the weekly accumulation of instances 
to the exclusion of any vigorous and coherent system of in- 
quiry and remedy except on the supposition that the School 
Board is afraid : afraid of what may come out of indepen- 
dent and careful inquiry, afraid of its reputation with the 
ratepayers, and afraid of certain of its own household. 


Prompted by this fear, there have been steady efforts on 


the part of some members to minimise the significance of 


disclosures, whether as affecting the present Board or 
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former ones, and there was last week an attempt to keep 
secret and to shelve the business by referring it to the 
Works Committee. It is clear, however, that nothing but 
a public and independent commission of inquiry, royal or 
other, will serve. 





Ir the P. R. survives the atrocious exhibition at Bruges 
it may be counted indestructible and legislated for with- 
out delay. As usual, Zhe St. James's Gazette hits the right 
nail on the head, for it remarks that the assault upon 
Slavin—(who seems to have played his part with infinite 
tact, courage, and presence of mind)—was the inevitable 
outcome of the fact that the company assembled to 
see the fight were largely composed of ‘the naturally 
selected representatives of all that is vilest in the 
deepest degradation of the gambling world.’ It may be 
surmised, indeed, that nothing quite so ferociously un- 
scrupulous as the English-speaking Betting-Man has yet 
come out of modern civilisation; and it is obvious that 
at Bruges the brute was at his worst. He had put his 
money on Smith; he meant Smith to win; and when 
he saw that Smith had not the ghost of a chance of 
winning, he fell upon the man in the way, and did his 
vilest to get him out of it. ©‘ Are you Englishmen?’ 
asked the Australian; and the Betting-Man yelled deri- 
sion at him, and pommelled him harder than ever. One 
result of the proceedings has been to make Slavin a kind 
of popular hero and a very much richer person than he 
would have been had things gone smoothly on the field. 
Another should be the disappearance from history of the 
man Smith—the so-called Champion of England; and 
another yet, the enforcement of existing enactments 
against pugilism to the fullest extent of the law. 


M. Coprée has written what is obviously a brilliant and 
affecting little play ; but the theme of it is the latent and 
invincible antagonism between the religious and the revo- 
lutionary, and as his revolutionary is a Communard while 
his religious suffers bereavement by that massacre of priests 
which was one of the brightest achievements of the heroes 
of 1871. the Government of M. Carnot, which is nothing 
if not popular, has prohibited the performance of his work, 
which has, accordingly, been withdrawn from rehearsal at 
the Theéatre-Franeais. The motives of this piece of 
cowardice are variously described ; but probably the right 
one is that M. Coppee, as, becomes a poet and an artist, 
sympathises not with the Communard but with the reli- 
«ious to whom he has given the beau rd/e and therewith 
meet of the histrionic opportunities. Had it been the 
other way, to have interdicted him would certainly have 
been to insult the sovereign people; and his play would 
have been played. 
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NEITHER ARBITRATION NOR 
INTERFERENCE. 

HE suggestion that Major Pinto’s fiery demon- 
strations in Nvyassaland were got up for political 
purposes in Portugal itself is extremely improbable. 
The theorv is that Senhor Barros Gomez and his col- 
leagues, seeing that the Brazilian revolution might be 
followed by a Republican outbreak at home, contrived 
these high-handed proceedings in East Central Africa 
in order to draw attention from domestic affairs, and 
call all that is patriotic in Portugal to the support of 
the Government. But time has to be taken into 
account: the Brazilian revolution, entirely unforeseen, 
happened only the other day ; and an expedition like 
that of Major Pinto, with its equipment of steam 
launches and Gatling guns, can hardly have been pre- 
pared after the Portuguese Government had taken 
thought about the upset in South America. But, as 
we said last week, the Republican ferment which the 
Brazilian revolution started in Portugal has much to 
do with the conduct of the Anglo-Portuguese quarrel. 
It has to be considered by both parties. If in Lisbon 
popular excitement against England still runs strong, 
the Republican stir must make it all the more difficult for 
the Government to abandon a fighting attitude. On the 
other hand, Lord Salisbury might not unreasonably hesi- 
tate to enforce submission if it seemed probable that the 
immediate result would be a rising against Government 
and King as false to the honour of the country and its 
interests. A revolution in Portugal would be extremely 
inconvenient for the rest of Europe, or for all who are 
It would 
and we know why. It 


concerned with the maintenance of peace. 
delight the French, of course 
would please certain conspirators in Spain too; but 





there the pleasure and the supposed advantage would 
stop. The whole condition of things in Europe is 
such that, without anticipating any tremendous conse- 
quences from a revolution in Portugal, we can under- 
stand the statesmanship that would take pains to avoid 
anything that seemed likely to precipitate so untoward 
an event. 

That the Portuguese Government reckon on this 
consideration as a weighty one in Downing Street we 
do not know. It would be no surprise to learn that 
they do, and that it has been pressed on Lord Salisbury 
by other Governments to whom a Republican eruption 
in Portugal would be less agreeable than to the French. 
But that it is allowed much weight by the British 
Minister does not appear. Having considered that 
point among others, Lord Salisbury pursues a steadily 
insistent course with Senhor Barros Gomez. While he 
is in no haste to accept this or that story of Major 
Pinto’s adventures, he seems to have maintained a 
steadfast attitude of resistance to the claims that would 
justify that gentleman’s proceedings more or less. We 
are to understand that Lord Salisbury has made up his 
mind to force a settlement of this question of claim in 
the Zambesi region forthwith ; and by the time those 
ships of ours were sent to Delagoa Bay he must have 
resolved to leave the domestic polities of Portugal en- 
tirely to the Portuguese. We do not doubt that he 
is right. It is not as if the gallant Major's incursion 


stood alone as evidence of Portuguese hostility to 
Great Britain in Africa. 


For many years past the 
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Iberian Government has shown itself unfriendly to us 
there: worse than unfriendly ; and it is time to ‘settle 


up’ by a strict understanding as to where we and where 
they are to be masters on the African Continent. 

It may prove a troublesome business, and certainly 
will be if Senhor Barros Gomez spoke the mind of his 
Government in a recent interview with an English jour- 
nalist : an interview doubtless arranged for the purpose 
of enlightening the British public. In the politest way in 
the world the Portuguese Minister informs us through 
the appropriate medium of T7'he Daily News that if the 
Queen’s Government will no longer withstand his terri- 
torial claims he will make it easier for our traders by a 
liberal commercial policy. ‘In exchange for political gua- 
rantees from England, Portugal will in future impose 
only * such moderate transit dues as may be agreed upon’; 
the good Senhor beingof opinion that we should thus gain 
on the long line of Portuguese coast commercial advan- 
tages which it would be difficult to over-estimate. There, 
however, it is possible to disagree with him: those advan- 
tages seem to some of us distinctly over-estimated at the 
price he rather insultingly puts upon them. However, 
these appear to be the Portuguese Minister's terms at 
present. On such conditions he is more than willing to 
continue the friendly relations which it would be so 
deplorable to interrupt. But we are to mark that 
though ‘a rupture with England would be a great mis- 
fortune for Portugal, she is not without friends else- 
where. ‘We are in cordial relation with Germany,’ 
Senhor Barros Gomez went on to say, in a significant 
sequence of statement which it will be well to mark— 
‘We are in cordial relations with Germany, and I look 
back with patriotic pride on the treaty I concluded with 
that country. We allowed Germany to occupy some 
fifty miles of coast south of Angola. We recognised 
the German acquisitions. She on her part bound her- 
self to respect Portugal's claim to enlarge her sovereign 
influence over the Zambesi and the region which sepa- 
rates the provinces of Angola and Mozambique. <A 
convention to the same effect was also signed with 
These are very strong titles to our claims 
We are still as 
Yes, in 


France. ’ 
even if none other could be shown. 
anxious as ever to negotiate with England. 
spite of all this, ‘we are still as anxious as ever to 
negotiate with England*®; and then Senhor Barros 
Gomez went on to recite his reasons for insisting that 


the negotiations must proceed upon a recognition of 


Portugal’s claims to the Zambesi country. 
It will be observed that the Portuguese Minister's 
We are to 


understand that it was taken down verbatim ; and its 


language is not reported in paraphrase. 


significance, supposing it accurately reported, is glar- 
ing. Diplomacy is an art of deceiving, amongst other 
things ; and diplomatists are sometimes self-deceived. 
How far that observation applies to Senhor Barros 
Gomez on the present occasion is uncertain ; but it is 
evident that if he does not himself believe he in- 
tends us to believe that Portugal has secured a strong 
friend in Germany, not to speak of France ; and there- 
fore he advises us to accept his offer of a liberal com- 
mercial policy and drop our pretensions to Nyassaland. 
The Portuguese Minister may find that the treaty 
which he recalls with ‘ patriotic pride” at this particular 
juncture of affairs does not place Germany at his 
service quite; but whatever his views on this point 
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may be, they will not disturb the course of action 
That we take 
This is an affair in which Germany has 
no right to interfere, neither has any other European 
That our Go- 
vernment may be troubled with advice, however, seems 


which our Government has entered on. 
for granted. 


Power; and none should be allowed. 
even more probable now than when we touched upon 


the point last week. 
and Germany which has been brought before the readers 


The bargaining between Portugal 
tn) P to) 


of The Scots Observer on various occasions is now avowed 
by the Government of the first-named country ; and 
though it may include no more, it probably does 
include a claim on Germany’s ‘ good offices” in this 
very matter in dispute. Advice, therefore, may flow 
in from Berlin to London. If so, as advice it must be 
considered, of course; but not as advice founded on 
a right of interposition. Neither, we hope and trust, 
will any suggestion of * squaring’ be admitted. If we 
can no longer actin an affair of this sort without 
buying up the countenance of a friendly Power, it is 
time, indeed, to prepare an efficiency of guns. Arbitra- 
tion, too, has been heard of, just as was foreseen ; and 
it is the Pope and the German Emperor who have been 
Of course the International 
Peace and Arbitration Society has been busy in its own 


named for the business. 


way also; but meddlers who have the same physic for 
all occasions may be put aside as of no account. For 
the rest, we had quite enough of arbitration in the 
In this matter it is less admis- 
ry. ’ 

The Govern- 


Delagoa Bay dispute. 
sible, and in no small measure either. 
ment is confidently expected not to abnegate its 
functions—which arbitration in national affairs always 
presupposes—and it will not do so. It would be a little 
too much if the commerce of the country abroad were 
henceforth to be exposed to such hazards as foreign 
arbitration imports, in addition to the risks to which it 
has always been accustomed. 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
N° doubt the Dean of Westminster did well to make 
4s 


room in Poets’ Corner for the mortal part of 
Robert Browning. Recognition, indeed, was prompt 
and cordial; and it seems certain that had he not 
gone before it he would have been visited with the 
resentment of not only the unthinking general but 
also a number of his most distinguished contempo- 
raries. And yet, we cannot but think, there are reasons 
neither slight nor few for regretting that the dead man’s 
own wishes in this matter of sepulture were incapable 
of fulfilment, and why the question of his right to a 
place among those * great heirs of fame * whose memory 
and achievement are a piece of the national honour and 
a parcel of the national estate might not have been 
held over for the true and only judge to consider and 
decide upon. In such cases as his the final verdict is with 
posterity, and of posterity death is scarce the beginning. 
From 4 to Z is a far cry, and more often than not 
what 4 has blessed with all its might has in its progress 
through the alphabet been found not even worth ban- 
ning long before it reached the other terminal. ‘To 
be presently revealed as absolutely incapable of vatici- 
nation has ever been the peril of such as take it on 
themselves to try their hands at prophesying ; and on 
this age of journalism, when only the superlative 
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counts and not to out-bleat one’s neighbours is to be 
found wanting in intelligence, the incidence of such a 
peril presses with peculiar force. It is not so long since, 
for example, that a certain art critic made up his mind 
that Westminster, and Westminster alone, was worthy to 
hold the ashesofa popular and able novelist; and not only 
talked his loudest and signed his most conspicuous to 
persuade thejnation to agree with him but offered to back 
his opinion with a cheque for one hundred pounds (£100) 
towards the cost of a monument. He was wrong, of 
course, and his delusion died a natural death. But 
because he was more or less alone in his mistake, it by 
no means follows that a far larger and stronger con- 
census of opinion than the one to which he sought to 
give expression may not, for all its volume, be mistaken 
likewise. The phenomena of Quilterisation—the trick, 
that is to say, of being misled into enthusiasm—occur 
as naturally and work as vehemently in the mass as in 
the individual ; and better proof of it could scarce be 
adduced than the story of Westminster affords. 

In effect, how many of what were once ‘ the day’s 
distinguished names” are now resplendent enough to 
justify their presence in that precinct of immortality ? 
Spenser, Chaucer, Beaumont, Dryden, Jonson the poet 
of Volpone and The Alchymist, the master-artist of the 
Tale of Two Cities, the incomparable writer who gave 
us Valentine and Millament,—these and some others if 
you will. They made their election sure: they are of 
England’s best, and where they lie is, or should be, con- 
secrate to their kind. But what about Aphra Behn, 
and ‘Tom Brown, and Stepney, and John Phillips, and 
Anstey of The New Bath Guide, and Cumberland who 
wrote The West Indian, and Rowe, who stole his one 
good work from Massinger, and Macpherson who in- 
vented Oscar and Malvina and the Halls of Selma ? 
Does not the presence of these and others like them 
point implacably to the reflection that the popular— 
(or contemporary )—verdict is more often than not too 
generous to be just ? and hint not less so of the wis- 
dom of postponement, the good sense and the good 
It is a fact that to Sir John Denham, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Fletcher, were 


taste of delay ? 


all but preparations as it were of the richer vein, 
the fuller glory, the less corruptible magnificence, 
of Abraham Cowley: he was not alone in his en- 
thusiasm, for Cowley was the exemplar of his age: yet 
Pope could ask the question, ‘ Now who reads Cowley ?” 
and what is left us of one who wrote so well, and 
had such a deal of wit, and was so keen a practitioner 
of form, and made so many experiments with material ? 
In those days his part in the Abbey was a right; in 
these it is the right of Browning to lie near him. How 
in the years to come will posterity deal with both ? 
Wordsworth rests at Grasmere, and Sir Walter at 
Dryburgh, and Fielding at Cintra, and Thackeray in 
Kensal Green, and Milton in Cripplegate, and Shake- 
speare at Stratford ; so that Browning, if as he wished 
he lay outside the Abbey, would lie in excellent com- 
pany. That he was himself as confident as his followers 
of the immortalising quality of obscurity, the saving 
virtue of inexpressiveness, has yet to be shown. He 
pursued them both, it is true ; but it has also to be 
shown that his pursuit of them was voluntary. What 
as yet is certain is that he wrote too copiously to write 
well ; that to his admirers—(who must still be talking : 
E2 
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who rather than talk unheard not at all have 
resolved themselves into societies for the purpose of 
talking nonsense)—he 1s nothing if not enigmatic, dark, 
debatable ; and that with all his imperfections on his 
head—his loose phrasing, his vagueness of insight, his 
yw compulsory subordination of expression 


determined « 
thing clearly seen and perfectly 


to elit, the 
ordered to the thing dimly perceived and inadequately 
realised—he is still found worthy of a place in Poets 


Corner : a place, too, not far removed from Chaucer— 


ice wha remains perhaps the most complete and 
Britain has bred. For the man’s 
One remembers 
Donne, like 


desires, 


finished artist our 
sake and his work’s it is a_ pity. 
so-called verses; for 


aspirations, 


Donne and _ his 
Browning, ‘ voiced” the 
doubts. visions of his time, and Donne is now acces- 
sible to none but the sternest student. One cannot 
but cherish a suspicion that as Donne is to us so will 
Browning be to the men and women of fifty years hence. 
And with all respect one is fain to conclude that the 


hopes, 


Abbey is no place for him. 





IRISH LANDLORDS. 
Wr make no apology for once more ¢ calling atten- 


tion to the question of Irish land purchase. 
There 
Parliament will be occupied by the discussion of a Land 
Transfer Bill; and what is more important still, it is 
certain that the cause of law and order, and with it the 
fortunes of the Unionist party, must depend on the 
satisfactory solution of the problem presented by the 
existing dual ownership of land in Ireland. During 
the last fortnight a landlords has 
been sitting in Dublin. 
mire the spirit in which the discussions have been 
conducted and the clearness with which certain §pro- 
positions have been enunciated. Much that has been 
much more would come within 


conference of 
It is impossible not to ad- 


said is true and useful : 
the same category if the condition of affairs in Ire- 
land were normal. 
affairs, so far from being normal, is complicated by 
a variety of most perplexing perturbations. It appears 


to be pretty fairly agreed among the represents itives of 


the landlords that under no circumstances is compul- 
sory and universal expropriation desirable. That a 
body of men so situate should come to such a conclu- 
sion was inevitable, nor can it be said that sound 
abstract reasoning and unimpeachable canonical autho- 
rity were wanting in support of their conclusion. No 
argument used is more impressive than that which con- 
demned a scheme by which the natural leaders of society 
would be deprived at one stroke of all external evidence 
of their social authority, and forced to abandon the 
properties which many of them love, and on which 
many of them have expended the energy of a life-time 
and a vast capital for which they have as yet received 
but a scanty return. At the same time it is permis- 


sible to doubt, in spite of the overwhelming weight of 


the apparent arguments against compulsory purchase, 
if compulsory purchase is not absolutely essential. 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that, 
any individuals may wish, it is absolutely 


whatever 
impossible that the present state of things should con- 
The landlords may very fairly protest against a 


tinue. 
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Unluckily, however, the condition of 
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scheme which would;idestroy the influence of a well- 
meaning and a necessary class, but as a matter of fact 
for it 
has practically ceased to exist. It may be desirable 
that a landlord should give up his time, his money, and 
his intellect to improving his property, and to regulat- 


no measure can really prejudice that influence ; 


ing and it may be ameliorating the lives of those who 
live upon it ; but in the Ireland of to-day there is no 
However 
ardently he may desire to fulfil his duty to himself, to 
his estate, and to his tenants, he will find that the law, 
as it exists and as we have made it, positively prohibits 


scope for the energies, of such a landlord. 


him from taking any action good, bad, or indifferent, 
and that his powers are strictly limited to asking 
for and occasionally obtaining a rent which he has 
not fixed, and which he cannot alter. It is clear, there- 
fore, that by abstaining from a measure of compulsory 
purchase we shall be doing but little good to the land- 
lord. And by so cbiteliing shall we not inflict a very 
severe injury not only upon the tenants but upon the 
general community for whose benefit all legislation is 
supposed to be undertaken ? It is true that, so far as a 
very large number of the tenants go, there is no parti- 
cular reason why we should be affected by their discom- 
fiture temporary or permanent: many thousands of 
them have deliberately elected to try and earn their 
living by a course of wilful dishonesty which should 
procure for them the same amount of sympathy we 
are accustomed to accord to the pickpocket or the 
area-sneak. But can anything be more certain than 
that in the long-run it is such rogues as these who must 
gain the greatest advantage from any extension of the 
system of optional assisted purchase? The worse and the 
more dishonest a tenant has been in the past, the more 
anxious his landlord will be to force upon him, almost 
at any price, the magnificent liberality of the Ash- 
bourne Act. Optional purchase under the present 
system acts as a premium upon dishonesty. 

On the other hand, it is clear that to every man who 


has fairly and honourably tried to do his duty and to 


pay his debts. a refusal on the part of the House of 


Commons to sanction a scheme of compulsory purchase 
It may be 
perfectly true that in a majority of cases, and “ply 
in the North, good tenants have held under good « 

exceptionally lenient landlords, and the latter are fairly 
entitled to ask why relations hitherto so satisfactory 
should be interrupted. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the Ulster landlords will not as a rule rely upon 
It is certain that no tenant, 
whether in Ulster or out of it, will quietly stand by 
and see his neighbour, on the ground that he has been 
a thorough-paced scoundrel for years, claim and obtain 
the freehold of his land, subject only to a terminable 
rent-charge one-fourth less in amount than the rent, 


will come as a direct and crushing blow. 


any such argument. 


while he, the honest tenant, is kept to the conditions of 


his old bargain simply because he has been an honest 
man. ‘The consideration of these simple facts is the 
key to the whole situation. There is no flaw in the 
argument, and it is one which every Ulster tenant will 
understand and apply fast enough. If the Government 
is prepared to sacrifice the Ulster vote it may with- 
out inconsistency extend the system of optional land 
purchase in Ireland. If, on the other hand, it wishes 
to retain the support of those who through good 
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report and ill have done their duty and remained true 
to the cause of law and order, it will insist at all hazards 
upon a Compulsory Act. 





THE COMMON SENSE OF IT. 


Reema was delivered last Saturday in the 

Divisional Court on the application by Mr. 
O’Brien for a new trial in his action against Lord 
Salisbury. Had the case not been connected with 
Irish politics, counsel for the respondent would pro- 
bably not have been called on. The circumstances 
under which the matter arose need but the briefest 
reference. Mr. O’Brien made a speech in September 
1888 at Ballyneale, in Tipperary, to an audience 
of about 5000 persons. It was, he said, the deepest 
desire of his heart to bring into action the fighting 
force of Tipperary. ‘The hearts of the landlords 
will quake when Tipperary takes the field, said he; 
and again, ‘You ought to know a land-grabber when 
you meet him, and you ought to know how to deal with 
him without any instructions from me.’ Then, the air of 
those parts ‘ used not to be a wholesome climate for land- 
grabbers and emergency men, yet I am afraid that they 
are living and thriving in the midst of you, and you 
know it. If you want a lesson how to deal with land- 
grabbers, go to the English trade-unions and ask them 
what they did with “colts” and “sneaks.”’ There 
were many more such brave words, which may have 
sounded very fine in the open air to the accompani- 
ment of oppressed but cheering crowds, but which re- 
peated by the calm voice of a judge in a scantily filled 
court had a shrunk and mock-heroic ring. Now, the 
Marquis of Salisbury pointed out at Watford in March 
1889 that many outrages had taken place in Ireland 
against the ‘land-grabber, and that such language as 
this could only be understood by Mr. O’Brien’s hearers 
as encouraging them in their cruel and illegal conduct. 
This is the so-called defamation; and the case being 
tried at Manchester before Mr. Justice Stephen and a 
special jury, the verdict, which Mr. O’Brien has failed 
to upset, was for the defendant. 

The thing suggests some observations. In the first 
place it is worth noting how ready the Irish agitator is 
to take proceedings in an English law court when he 
thinks he has the least chance of success. According to 
him there is no such thing as English justice; and, 
on the other hand, according to him neither fairness 
nor even reasonable treatment can be expected from 
his base and brutal oppressors. His actions belie his 
words, and his actions are wiser than his words. Mr. 
O’Brien has failed; but his case has received a care 
and consideration which, if he had been a common 
Briton, might not have been accorded him. If the law 
is not quite impartial that is all in his favour. Again, 
it is obvious that Mr. O’Brien scarce seems to take him- 
self seriously. All this fume and fret, he would have 
us believe, were meant as a gentle stimulant to Tipperary 
men to continue in the paths of constitutional agita- 
tion. That any should be so base and so cowardly as 
to take his counsels literally and in their ordinary sig- 
nificance appears to him abominable. He boils over 
with indignation. His words tend to incite to outrage ? 
Never! A British jury shall be asked to cleanse him 
of the foul aspersion. 
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The legal aspects of the case are obvious enough. 
The new trial was prayed for on several grounds. One 
was that the verdict of the jury was unreasonable ; and 
on that point the law is perfectly clear. As litigation 
must have an end, the decision of a jury is not set aside 
unless it is such a decision as reasonable men could not 
have pronounced. Even if the judge who tried the case 
would himself have come to a different conclusion, that 
of itself is no ground for interfering with the verdict. 
Therefore, although the point was urged, it was hope- 
less on the face of it; and Mr. O’Brien’s counsel, being 
compelled to search for other grounds, attacked the 
judge’s summing-up. They said (in effect) that he 
ought to have himself directed the jury to find the 
words used by Lord Salisbury libellous, and only left 
them the question of damages. This is a mighty strange 
contention in a so-called popular cause. Long ago the 
judge was used to determine whether the words were a 
libel or no, whilst the jury only decided whether they 
had been in fact published by the person to whom they 
were imputed ; but in 1791 Fox succeeded in passing 
his famous Libel Act, which changed all that, and the 
jury and not the judge have since determined whether 
the words do or do not in fact constitute a libel. 

The only other point of importance raised was as to 
the admissibility of evidence concerning outrages in 
Ireland during the past few years. It was of the very 
essence of the defendant’s case that Mr. O’Brien’s words, 
which in England or Scotland might have seemed 
merely ridiculous, were by reason of these past outrages 
dangerous in Ireland; and here again the plaintiff failed, 
the Divisional Court supporting Mr. Justice Stephen in 
holding the evidence admissible. Whether Mr. O’Brien 
will or will not carry the case further remains to be 
seen. He must be very sanguine if he does. 





THE LIBERATIONIST SPLIT. 


if is matter for regret that the answer of the Dis- 

establishment Committee of the United Presby- 
terian Synod to Professor Calderwood’s ‘ proposal” of 
disestablishment without disendowment should have 
been published at the dullest period of the recess, and 
so have practically escaped public notice. For, read 
between the lines, the manifesto of Mr. Martin and his 
associates of the Committee is as significant politically 
as its repudiation of compromise is emphatic and its 
logic is merciless. It is, to say the least of it, quite as 
much a defiance of Mr. Morley in his character of heir- 
expectant to the Gladstonian leadership as it is a 
declaration that the views of Professor Calderwood are 
not those of the dissenting community of which he is 
an ornament. Mr. Morley when he was on tour here 
had evidently been taking advice as to the best means 
by which disestablishment can be tacked on to Home 
Rule at the next general election. He had obviously been 
informed that the Church is a good deal stronger than 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt believed when 
in their light-hearted way they declared a few months 
ago for disestablishment as they would have declared 
for the Channel Tunnel or for any other political trifle. 
Plainly, he has been told that if the destruction of the 
Church is to be resolved upon, an euthanasia must be 
provided for it. The Calderwood ‘ proposal ’"—or, to be 
strictly correct, the ‘ proposal * on which Dr. Calderwood 
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has cast a favourable eye—seemed to afford such 
an euthanasia, and Mr. Morley practically closed with 
it. He has committed a blunder in his haste of 
which he is doubtless repenting at his leisure. For the 
Church has not risen to his fly, and the governing com- 
mittee of that body which is admittedly the bone and 
sinew of the disestablishment movement in Scotland 
has declared that such a method of solving the Church 
and State problem as that to which he has given at the 
least a modified approval means treason to the prin- 
ciple of religious equality, and if given effect to in 
England would conserve and perpetuate the enormous 
endowments of the Church there. 

The dissensions which have broken out in the Scots 
Liberationist camp, and which have already rendered it 
morally if not absolutely certain that disestablishment 
will not be raised as a distinct issue on the Gladstonian 
side at next election, supply crushing evidence of the 
unreality of what is known as ‘the voluntary prin- 
ciple’ this side the Border and as ‘ religious equality’ 
on the other. No declaration, as the Duke of Argyll 
has demonstrated in his masterly letter to The Times 
on Mr. Balfour's views upon Irish University education, 
is easier to make and seems more plausible on the sur- 
face than that the State shall have nothing to do with 
religion. But it is as true of Scotland as of Ireland 
that no principle is more difficult to give effect to in 
practice. ‘The ‘ voluntary principle, indeed, received 
what is now seen to be a fatal blow when the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches consented, through their 
spokesmen and governing bodies, to the teaching of the 
Scottish ‘fundamentals’ of religion in board schools. 
This concession meant concurrent endowment, and 
it is not surprising that men of foresight like Pro- 
fessor Calderwood should see that concurrent endow- 
ment, if it be given effect to as a principle in schools, 
must be given effect to elsewhere as well. It 
may be presumed also, in the case of Professor 
Calderwood and others who are of his mind upon 
disestablishment without disendowment, that their 
recent association with Churchmen who happen to sail 
in the same political boat with them has not been 
without its effects. Dr. Calderwood is doubtless as 
sincere a voluntary as ever he was. But of late he 
has been in the company chiefly of men who hold the 
Establishment principle, and he has doubtless found 
there are worse things in politics than the mainten- 
ance thereof. He and his friends fare above dirty 
tricks, and no trick could be dirtier than to attempt 
to attach a nebulous scheme of disestablishment to an 
equally nebulous scheme of Home Rule, and to en- 
deavour to carry both at a general election. If evil 
associations corrupt good manners, it may safely be 
assumed that more auspicious associations will have the 
opposite effect. One thing is certain :j the special—and 
specially dirty—trick of the hour has already failed. 
At next general election, of course, the Churchmen wil] 
take up the challenge thrown down by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley, precisely as the friends of imperial unity 
took up the challenge thrown down in 1886. They will 
insist that before the battle is fought their opponents 
shall say what they mean by disestablishment. Upon 
this point it is already evident that they will ob- 
tain as little satisfaction as Liberal Unionists when 
they ask Separatists what it is that they mean by 
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Home Rule. 


It is quite certain in any case that a 
crushing defeat is in store for the disestablishmen- 
The ablest among them, the men whose 
minds are guided not by narrow theories but by the 
ascertained facts of human nature and by their own 
more generous impulses, are deserting them even now ; 


tarians. 


and the desertions will become more numerous as time 
passes. A bloodless victory is in store for the friends 
of the Church ; but it will be all the more complete on 
that account, and in view of what has recently been 
said by Mr, Gladstone in England and by Mr. Morley 


in Scotland. 


MR. GLADSTONE IN SPIRITS. 


'T has been suggested in these columns that the right 
name of the devil in possession of these hard- 
drinking islands is not Alcohol, as Sir Wilfrid and his 
following would have us believe, but Fusel-oil, and that 
if the sale of new spirits were rendered penal, and none 
but five-year-old whisky, for instance, were sold and 
consumed, the tyrant-saints of the Alliance would pre- 
sently find their occupation gone. ‘This is more or less 
the view of a certain Mr. Lawrence Flood, who appears 
to abide in Manchester, and whose general habit of 
mind is certainly that of the Complete Gladstonian. 
‘Trusting, at any rate, that ‘you may long be spared 
to be of service to your fellow-men, Mr. Flood was 
moved to sound the Recluse of Hawarden on the reform 
of the Liquor Laws. He had been impressed by the 
fact that ‘no less a person than Mr. Justice Grantham’ 
has in his charge to the Liverpool grand jury deplored 
‘the number of crimes on the calendar distinctly trace- 


able to drink’; and for reasons best known to himself 


he hasted to inquire of his venerable correspondent if no- 
thing can be ‘done to stop the issuing of new spirits out of 
bond.’ It has long been a theory of his that if the supply 
of ‘what is nothing more or less than rank poison’ 
could be made the subject of legislative interference, 
the prohibitionist would have perforce to cease from 
troubling, inasmuch as ‘ nearly every object* which he 
and his fellow-shouters ‘have in view’ would be gained. 
His reasons are sound enough. ‘The filth, he reminds 
the Sage to whom his appeal is addressed, on which 
the ignorant public is permitted to batten itself, is 
‘nothing less than potato spirit, purchased at 11s. per 
gallon duty paid’; and how deadly is the quality thereof, 
and how uncompromising the fusel-oil, is shown by the 
fact that ‘ Professor Reynolds’ recently slew a full- 


grown rabbit by pouring down the throat of him of 


whisky one poor * small teaspoonful.’ Now the peculiar 
tap affected by the Professor was twelve months old 
and its victim but a rabbit ; but what, asks Mr. Flood, 


with a greater concern for the dura ilia of Her Majesty's 


lieges than they deserve—* what must be the effect of 


vile spirits scarcely three months old, even when taken 
in moderation? Upon Mr. Gladstone his question 


appears to have acted as on the war-horse acts the 


blast of the trumpet, as on certain men the magic of 


the conundrum, that ‘last infirmity of noble minds.’ 
Mr. Flood had turned the fierce ight of his argument 
upon the villainous nature of potato spirit ; and here 
the champion of all the Oppressed Nationalities in 
existence saving only the English perceived his op- 


portunity. Leaping at his materials, or so one may 
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conjecture, he withered his correspondent for ever 
with the reminder that ‘the Germans, who are great 
chemists, hold, I think "—(why is one irresistibly re- 
minded here of Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Justin H. 
M‘Carthy ? of ‘You might have saved my soul, I 
think, and of ‘Once when I kept house with Gamp I 
thought so too’ ?)—‘ that the spirit which is produced 
from grain is highly deleterious, and accordingly prac- 
tise distillation from potatoes. There is no more than 
that: only the * Your faithful servant’ and the signa- 
ture which have glorified so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of post-cards ; and with that and these poor Mr. 
l‘lood is constrained to be content. 

One sympathises with Mr. Flood, for he is obviously 
sound on the eternal question of drinks. But why, one 
inclines to ask, and to ask with a certain asperity, why 
did he vulgarise a matter of such moment by carting it 
to Hawarden ? To sympathise with right and truth and 





as the rise of that good man Stead 
remains to show ; to hold with them valiantly yet with 
discretion is everything 





as the fall of the same good 
man has demonstrated even to the hilt. ‘To know and 
to wish to diffuse the knowledge that the supremacy 
of fusel-oil at 11s. per gallon duty paid signifies mad- 
ness and death and a sort of locus standi for Sir Wilfrid, 
while the possibility of none but ‘aged and matured 
spirits” six or seven years old and ‘ costing 18s. to 21s. 
per gallon duty paid” means neither more nor less than 
the effecting of ‘nearly every object which the prohibi- 
tionists have in view ’°—this is to be at once intelli- 
vent and humane, at once a true-born Briton and a 
benefactor of one’s kind. But to see no better way 
out of the difficulty of making the world agree than 
an appeal to Hawarden, and the inevitable confound- 
ing of a great issue with such discredited and dis- 
reputable odds and ends of expediency, such marine 
stores of politics, as Home Rule for Ireland, and Home 
Rule for Scotland, and Disestablishment for Wales, 
and the foreign policy of ‘Outidanos, and Mr. Glad- 
stone on divorce, and the impeccability of Mr. Parnell 
—this, we say, is not only to fail but to deserve it. 


DUBLIN CASTLE. 
‘F proof were wanting that Ireland is not and has 
: never been a nation it might be found in the fac’ 
that a history of Ireland is still to write. The reasou 


is not that there has been no Irishman capable of 


writing history but, simply, that Trish history there is 
none. Records of the squabbles of Geraldines and 
Desmonds do not make the history of Ireland any 
more than a chronicle of the raids of the Clan Chattan 
would be a history of Scotland. As Mr. O°Connor 
Morris says in his Dublin Castle (London: Harri- 


son), the inhabitants of Ireland were a ‘race of 


cattle rearers and dealers; their kings and dynasts 
were merely glorified graziers, who had more stock 
than their clansmen. The incident of Brian Boroimhe 
is but the alliance of a number of more or less pastoral 
tribes in the face of a common enemy—the Danes— 
under a chief who chanced to possess some fighting 
talent. It might have been the foundation of a 
kingdom, but it was not, and from that date to this 
the chronicles of ‘Ireland, a nation’ have not been 
even chronicles of small-beer. The faculty of govern- 
ing—the sense of politics—is represented by a predis- 
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position to form alliances for mischief-making as evident 
in the Irish in America or in Australia as in the Irish in 
Ireland. This defect—a defect of race which would not 
be lessened but increased by the cycle of anarchy and 
disaster on which Mr. Parnell is anxious that ‘my 
country’ should enter, may have been aggravated by 
the faults and follies of English government ; but it 
would not have been eradicated by the best rule in the 
world. ‘This being the case, it is not surprising that a 
chronicle of the vice-kings of Ireland should naturally 
resolve itself into a domestic diary. It has not been 
particularly well handled by Mr. O'Connor Morris, who 
seems to lack the sense of arrangement ; but dull as his 
book is, it is worth examining, as giving a picture— 
always sketchy and sometimes smudged—of the life 
of the nominal rulers of Ireland since the interference 
of Henry 1. and his barons. It has been well said of 
these Normans that ‘their right to govern lay in their 
capability of governing, and in the need of the Irish 
to be governed.” That is as true of Britain and Ireland 
now as it was then; and when Britons look for other 
warranties either in Ireland or in Africa the capability 
will be gone. 

The records of Dublin Castle introduce us to all sorts 
and conditions of men in all sorts and conditions of 
posts in and about the Viceregal Court. For instance 
there is Sir John Irwin, whilom Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland, who ruined himself by his entertain- 
ments, and who on one occasion at a feast given to a 
Lord Lieutenant ‘displayed on the table as the principal 
piece in the dessert a representation of the fortress of 
Gibraltar invested by the Spanish forces, executed in 
confectionery.” It is recorded that this work of art was 
life-like, and that the artillery of the besiegers (which 
volleyed sugar plums) excited the warmest admiration. 
Then there is the Duke of Buckingham who knighted 
at the end of an heroic orgie the only man—(his name 
able to drink on equal terms with 





is given as Murphy) 
him, and who, endeavouring to persuade the new recruit 
next morning that the incident was only a lark, was 
crushed with the reply: ‘I told Lady Murphy of the 
honour you bestowed upon me, and for that reason we 
cannot forego it. All this sort of thing is pleasant 
cnough. but—(to say nothing of the fact that it is 
infinitely better done in Lever)—it is not history ; and 
in Ireland it is just about the best substitute therefor 
that can be got. That is one of the many facts that 
make the Separatist contention dishonest or absurd. 
That is one of the many issues the electorate is urged to 
consider with peculiar care. Ireland has no more his- 
tory—has no more right to call herself a nation—than 
Little Pedlington. 

‘This country, Lord Cornwallis said, ‘ could not be 
saved without the Union, but you must not take it for 
granted that it will be saved by it. What Ireland 
might have become by now had there been no Union is 
a subject of speculation which may be commended to 
the philosophic mind of Sir William Harcourt. Lack 
of continuity in government has been the greatest of 
the many curses which have been imposed on her ; but 
there is a chance for her at last. The greatest hurt that 
Britain could inflict upon her would be to change the 
system which for the last three years has meant in- 
creasing prosperity, and once again subject her to the 
miseries of a fresh experiment. 
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MEN. 


PINERO. 


MODERN 

ARTHUR W. 

1 ieee years ago (or thereabout) there was a band 
of London ’prentices who held an enthusiastic belief 

in the reviving drama, and who made a point of pride in 
occupying the front row of the pit on all First Nights. 
They rejoiced that English society, yea, the English public 
in general, was taking a keener interest in the theatre ; 
they thought that melodrama was dead and ‘the legiti- 
mate’ out of date, and so they jeered at Chatterton’s 
attempts on Shakespeare at Drury Lane, and hooted 
Boucicault’s fire-engines and hansom cabs at the Adelphi, 
while they welcomed Ivion and The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold at the Strand, and (especially) acclaimed the Robert- 
sonian comedies at The Prince of Wales's as masterpieces 
of wit and ‘social satire,’ and above all of ‘ naturalness.’ 
Of this glorious company of unsophisticated first-nighters 
Mr. Arthur W. Pinero was one. He early, however, forsook 
that ardent band to step upon the stage—(he made his 
début, we believe, in Edinburgh)—and he continued to act 


until a very few years ago, when he gave himself wholly 





up to play-writing. 

It is not our habit in this series of Modern Men to be 
biographic, but it is impossible to arrive at a sufficient 
understanding of Mr. Pinero’s quality and limitation as a 
playwright without noting the two facts we have re- 
corded of his early life. He never shone as an actor: he 
was useful in the way of what is known on the stage as 
‘general utility, and he creditably played the kind of 
person who is called a His best 
performance, probably, was his Roderigo in Mr. Henry 
Irving's first production of Othello ; though it must be said 


‘walking gentleman. 


it was somewhat small, querulous, and metallic in its tone. 
It is not unlikely, however, that from the first his interest 
was rather in the writing than in the acting of plays, and 
that he walked the boards merely to gain such acquaint- 
ance with the stage as (it has been much insisted in 
England) is necessary for him who would write with suc- 
cess for the theatre. At any rate his stage experience has 
stood him in such good stead, and he so promptly ceased 
to act when his success as a playwright was no longer in 
doubt, that we may be excused for opining that it was all 
arranged to fall out so. He knows all the tricks of stage 
‘business’ ; he has had in his time to appear before a dull 
audience in a dull part, and in order to relieve the pre- 
vailing ennui and to fetch a laugh he has known how at a 
critical moment to catch his foot in the leg of a chair 
or table and sprawl on the boards, and how to hang his 
hat on nothing and look surprised at the result. Know- 
ledge of such trifles (as well as of weightier matters) of 
‘business’ and appreciation of their effect upon the 
average audience are scattered throughout his work, even 
as the nuts were carefully sprinkled on the stage in the 
first act of his Magistrate to be trodden on with each utter- 
ance of the solemn official. 

There are things, moreover, in his plays besides the 
‘business’ that are due in greater or less measure to 
He has in full the sense that 
stage speech is something different from the carefulest 


his experience of the stage. 


speech of life: that it must be less wordy, more accentu- 
ated, and more highly coloured than that even which the 
novelist may use: his experience as an actor has shown 
him the necessity of this convention, and has compelled 
him to adopt it freely. There is nothing the actor or 
actress values more than ‘a good exit,’ and Mr. Pinero 
seldom fails to furnish for the occasion a smart some- 
thing; next to ‘a good exit’ your actor and actress 
value a ‘good show, and Mr. Pinero, once he has 
brought them on, ‘shows’ them as frequently as he 
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can contrive: he ‘shows’ every one at least once in 
every act. It may, of course, be urged that such points 
and peculiarities as these may be acquired by intelligent 
study of the best models of stage-plays, French and other. 
They may be thus acquired, but they seldom are sufh- 
ciently ; and, apart from the fact that this studious ground 
of acquirement scarcely exists in Mr. Pinero’s case, such 
points as we have so far noted in his work are so constant 
and so esoteric—so much of the stage stagey—that we can 
only lay them to the account of his actor's experience. 
Besides a frequent view of the stage from the front row 
of the pit and a subsequent experience of the stage itself, 
he has had, certainly, native faculties predisposing to 
things dramatic, or he would not be, as he unquestionably 
is, the foremost English playwright of our time, and with 
that a dramatist of absolute talent. He has shown that he 
has humour and wit. Nothing better of their kind has 
ever been done in English than the farces, beginning with 
The Magistrate, which he wrote for the late—(alas !)—Mr. 
John Clayton, or than the farcical scenes in the so-called 
comedies with which he has furnished Mr. Edward Terry. 
He has shown, too, that he has observed life within a 
certain range, and that he can present the results of his 





observation with force, if not with overwhelming convic- 
tion. But, above all, he has shown the sufficiently rare 
artistic faculty of learning from effort and from failure. 
He can now exploit a situation almost as well as Sardou 
himself—as, for instance, in Sweet Lavender and in The Pro- 
fligate ; and almost as cleverly can he make an exposition 
and bring on all his persone in the first act. He has yet 
to learn to write a good last act; but, Dumas himself 
being witness, that is notoriously the most difficult thing 
for a dramatic writer to accomplish. 

At the same time he has more glaring faults than it 
might be thought possible could consort with so much ex- 
cellence. His expression of fancy is unliterary ; his meta- 
phor is in the persistent vein peculiar to the Robertsonian 
and Alberian comedies upon which his dramatic infancy 
was nourished: a figure of speech, that is to say, is run 
till it sinks exhausted, and is made to do duty for wit and 
sometimes even for action. His sentiment, too, has that 
latter-day English quality which is without truth or dignity, 
which is constantly striving to squeeze the essential tear. 
In Mr. Pinero’s dialogue it strikes the listener as having 
more than the usual twang of insincerity, and as being 
worked merely to win the suffrages of that part of the 
house in which the author erstwhile sat. Indeed, one has 
the constant suspicion that Mr. Pinero is without senti- 
ment, that he is by nature cynical; and that suspicion 
is strengthened by the fact that when he has written 
(as, for instance, in Low Water) 
has failed. ‘These 


hand 
he has been sordid and hard, and 
things detract much from his being, or becoming, a 
great artist. The great dramatic artist is interested in 
life ; Mr. Pinero is interested in the discovery of that view 
of life that will ‘take’ in the theatre. The great artist 
is creative ; and it is curious evidence that Mr. Pinero is 
not that his most successful characters are those that 
have been ‘ written round’ such actors as John Clayton and 
Mr. Edward Terry : when, that is, the idiosynerasy of the 
actor has largely helped to suggest the person put on the 
stage. The great artist should know literature ; but all 
Mr. Pinero’s work cries aloud of his comparative ignorance 
of literature and literary expression: his view of literature 
is still that of the enthusiastic and admirable first-nighter 
or of the stock actor on tour. 

Yet he has manifestly read some things not commonly 
found in the slender library of the pittite or of the travel- 
ling actor: read them, however, with an eye to business. 
He has adapted some French plays and at least one 
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English novel ; and he has adapted them well. For he 
perceived as by instinct that the true trick of adaptation 
is to seize the central idea and let the details alone. Thus 
did he adapt M. Pailleron’s Petite Pluie and call it Daisy's 
Escape, and Far from the Madding Crowd of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy and call it The Squire; and even thus did he 
convey the restaurant scene into The Magistrate from the 
Divorgons of MM. Sardou and De Najac. Oddly enough, 
his single adaptation that was not well done is the only 
one that was acknowledged—his version of /e Maitre de 
Forges ; and one is tempted to suspect that this is so 
because the burglarious hand is always more adroit and 
light than the hand of the open workman. For Mr. 
Pinero has always had a disinclination to confess to borrow- 
ing: a disinelination that has done him harm. — In the 
storm that raged about The Squire, for instance, it would 
have been better for himself and for the art he practises 
if, instead of denying his indebtedness, he had frankly de- 
clared to Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr, Hardy, who shook their 
‘dramatic version’ at him: ‘Yes, | have borrowed from the 
novel—something, not much; and if you would know 
how a novel should be adapted study The Squire. That is 
a play ; your own “dramatic version ”’ is not.’ 

But we have long since winked at the sins of his timid 
and ignorant youth. He has progressed much in the 
knowledge and courage of his art during the last few 
years ; for he has begun to see that there are other and 
better points of view than those of the young man in the 
pit and the stock actor. Let him study the French theatre 
more and more, and eke the English novel ; let him forget 
there were such dramatists as Robertson and Albery ; let 
him try to look in the face and to like his fellow-men, and 
not merely to eye their oddities for stage effect ; above 
all, let him write nothing which he cannot set down with 
conviction ;—and a few years hence we may acclaim him 
not merely as a clever playwright but as a dramatist of 
talent, learning, and accomplishment: as the Sardou of 
Britain. 


RATS AND MICE. 


‘'N the reviews of 1889 one need not expect to find 
much reference to a peculiar feature of the year—the 
exceptional and riotous profusion of wild life. Whether 
or not it is remarked at all depends on the form. Very 
little attention is paid to the jackdaw, although that bird 
has multiplied as much as the rook. Comparatively few 
have noted the increase of the green linnet ; and were it 
not that the ancient sparrow clubs have been revived 
in Oxford and elsewhere this homely bird's prosperity 
would not be much regarded. But that owing to their 
untimely fecundity the very skylarks and squirrels have 
had to be destroyed is a fact which has compelled atten- 
tion to Nature’s caprice of prodigality; and now that the 
paragraphist has discovered the plague of rats in East- 
Lothian and in Lincolnshire, there is a certain curiosity as 
to its causes and consequences. — For the last named of 
these phenomena our readers may well have been pre- 
pared, as so far back as the Oth of July we referred to * the 
extraordinary multiplication of rats and mice in the hedge- 
rows. As we then stated the phenomenon to be the in- 
evitable result of certain modern conditions of rural life, to 
see The Standard and The Daily Telegraph resolved to treat 
the outbreak as one of these inexplicable occurrences on 
which legend built up the romances of Dick MWhitting- 
ton, The Pied Piper, the other stories— (all repeated ad 
mnauseaduring the last fortnight)—to see this is to be 
amused. 
Why this year should have witnessed such abnormal 
multiplication is easy to explain. — It was—and more so 
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in Scotland than in England—an ideal breeding season. 
One turns back longingly to the soft, sweet days of May, 
when the world seemed all song and blossom, and bird and 
rodent nested and bred with never a chill breeze to make 
their young ones shiver. Even the persecuted hare 
revived, and cheered the heart of the poacher with an 
unwonted show of leverets ; while the much-slaughtered 
rabbit, as if he thrived by killing, made covert and spinney 
as populous as Whitechapel. And Master Rat would have 
belied his business reputation if he too had not known 
to take advantage of the flowing tide. To him fate, the 
keeper, and the law have unwittingly combined to afford 
protection. ‘They began by waging war on his enemies. 
When about fourteen years ago the field-mice, profiting by 
a similar season, made themselves a nuisance on the Border 
pasture-lands by nibbling the grass roots, it was not by any 
of the ingenious devices dear to correspondents that they 
were put to rout, but by the appearance on the scene of 
avast army of owls. At the time the Hon. Arthur Elliot 
published a pamphlet pointing out that such visitations 
were only made possible by the idiotic extermination of 
birds of prey. Yet in the intervening period the same 
senseless work has been carrying on as zealously as a 
Holy Crusade. In the early summer of the present 
year an osprey appeared in the neighbourhood of Mussel- 
burgh, and of course a gamekeeper watched him day 
and night till at four o'clock one fine morning he got 
the ‘pull’ he had waited for. During the past week 
a couple of golden eagles—how one would like to see 
them sweeping over their Highland eyries !—were seen in 
Surrey. One was promptly shot, and the proud marksman 
writes to the papers to intimate his hope of securing the 
other. These are but conspicuous examples of what is 
doing daily with the commoner carnivora of the air. As 
all of them are more or less given to eating the rat or his 
young, it may be imagined how sweet to him the insensate 
slaughter, and how cordially, if he could but say his say 
in print, he would contemn the reasoning faculty of man, 
proud man. 

His tour-footed enemies are equally reduced. The 
weasel and the rat are checks on each other: neither 
attacks the other very readily, but ‘either will eat the 
other's young. I once sat for an hour and twenty-five 
minutes watching a fight with a weasel whose thirst 
for blood had directed him to a nest of almost new-born 
rats, which the mother returned to protect : at the cost of 
her own life as it turned out, while her destroyer fell to 
my own cudgel. Stoats, polecats, and martens also kill the 
rat, but they too have been nearly all destroyed. And why, 
it may be asked, has the clever and thoughtful keeper 
not killed out the rats as well? Is it not a fact that the 
damage they do to eggs, and even young birds, in the 
breeding season is greater than hawk or falcon does after- 
wards? The answer partly is that in the fields it is some- 
what difficult to take the rat seriously: it is usually by 
accident rather than of set purpose that he is killed there. 
Now and then, like the domestic cat, he is found among 
the miscellaneous martyrs of the rabbit-trap; but he is not 
caught so easily as the weasel. If the latter trots across 
the dusty road from one bank of nettles to another, it is 
not difficult to lure him within range again by imitating 
the squeak of a rabbit ; but that trick is of no avail with 
the rat. Again, the keeper on a large estate has many 
casual gins for vermin among the withered leaves, in un- 
used drains, in little bolt holes and arches which may be 
used for hunting or for hiding; these he does not visit 
regularly as he does his rabbit-snares, but when he happens 
to be in the neighbourhood ; and usually he finds a dead 
weasel, seldom a dead rat. Another point in the rodent’s 
favour is that he is able to so easily adapt himself to 
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circumstances. Other creatures have a definite way of liv- 
ing ; he is equally at home in a field burrow, a kitchen loft, 
a drain, or a barnyard. To the countryman he fulfils the 
purpose of a permanent pigs-in-clover ; and a whole volume 
might be filled with the list of patents for his capture : 
the main idea of them being to catch him, inflict some 
irreparable injury on him, and then let him run, when his 
squeaking will infallibly induce a hurried exodus of his 
people. 

Many other circumstances are in his favour. When the 
villager found it was no more possible to keep a dog with- 
out a licence, he took counsel with himself whether his 
animal was or was not of use to him in what a well-known 
Jedburgh poacher calls his ‘vocation.’ If the brute was a 
lurcher or other long-legged runner—if he had been taught, 
as many are, to scour a field with a lantern round his 
neck on dark nights, raising the partridges—he was kept. 
But if his only merit was one of gameness : that is to say, 
if he could draw a badger from a pile of faggots, feared 
not to front a fox in a close drain, or would even challenge 
a tussle with the otter: then, if not immediately sacrificed, 
he was never replaced after that fatal shindy that is never 
long incoming. The village terrier especially, whether 
hunting for himself or out with the boys, was no con- 
temptible enemy of the rat ; and he now goes muzzled or 
has disappeared. It may thus be concluded that while—un- 
like the rook and the sparrow—the rat has no single friend 
who can point to any useful purpose served by him, he is 
in the curious position of being hedged about with a series 
of protective arrangements in the beginning not in any 
way intended for his benefit. In field and garden he is 
worse than the crow: scooping turnip and carrot with his 
long teeth ; stealing the potatoes, and baring to the frost 
such as he does not eat nor take away ; burrowing amongst 
drains and choking them; gnawing at the woodwork within 
reach; and proving generally that in one small body there 
is concentrated a capacity of mischief not wholly incom- 
parable to that of the Venerable Leader of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. But for all that the common feeling towards 
him is rather friendly than otherwise, as for a creature it is 
a pleasure to kill. For his deep and subtle craft makes 
that consummation a triumph ; and there are many lovers 
of Nature who will be almost thankful for this new villainy 
of his—this criminal increase in number and abominable- 
ness—if it but help to demonstrate the pedantic folly of 
exterminating those carnivora, both winged and _ footed, 
whose function is to be a check upon his enormous gift of 
multiplication and destruction. 


OF COLLEGE LECTURES. 

A} UCH has been written in praise and something in 

dispraise of our Scottish Universities. The frugality 
of the students, their pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties, their modesty and self-restraint, have found many 
admirers: their lack of exact and accurate scholarship, 
their want of social intercourse and of polite manners, have 
been the fair or unfair mark for the gibes of other critics. 
A more interesting and more worthy subject of inquiry is, 
What is the intellectual value of the training they receive? 
A degree or a certificate of attendance has a money or 
professional value. ‘To obtain either classes must be fre- 
quented ; but here let us disregard such material benefits. 
Let us further disregard the pomp and splendour of the 
University, with its great and imposing traditions. What is 
at the centre of it all? Is the mode of instruction the best 
possible? The system is very simple. A man is chosen 
as Professor on account of his knowledge of the subject. 
He has a class of (say) from one to two hundred. He 
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prepares a number of lectures, which embrace with more 
or less detail the entire field. He reads one each work- 
ing day during the session to his class, who listen, take 
notes, get them all up, and pass examinations on them. 
The examinations are comparatively modern things. Not 
so many yearsago the students at Edinburgh never thought, 
in the great majority of cases, of prizes or degrees: but 
these are accidents ; the system of lecturing itself exists 
as it has existed for many centuries. This is so much in 
its favour. There must be some good in a method in use 
so long. On the other hand, a little reflection will remind 
us that the explanation is partly historical. Our Univer- 
sity system belongs to the Middle Ages. Three of the 
four seats of learning in Scotland began their history with 
a Papal brief, the fourth was constructed after the same 
model, and that model had been brought to perfection 
before the birth of any one of them. When books were 
either non-existent or rare and dear, the verbal utterance 
of the scholar had a value which it cannot have to-day. 
Hence the crowds that gathered round a famous teacher, 
the long and perilous journey of the student in search of 
knowledge, the mystery and romance of the mediaeval 
college. All that is changed long since, and the question 
arises, How does this system, shaped for one state of 
things, suit one wholly different? The existence of 
many and excellent books on each subject is one thing 
against lectures: why should a man read in manuscript 
what he could much more easily read in print ? why should 
the students take laborious notes when they might have 
the whole in book form? One Professor, at least, has 
boldly solved the difficulty by printing his lectures and 
reading therefrom to the students, who, the text-book 
before them, follow him with great ease and comfort. 
This plan seems an improvement on the common method, 
but it irresistibly suggests a further step: could not the 
students with some saving of time and money read the 
book for themselves? If so, then Alma Mater lies dis- 
solved indeed, though not in port. But, it may be said, it 
is this very exercise of note-taking that is valuable. No 
doubt if you take notes and re-write your copy, as the 
more studious—(especially in the early part of their course) 
—are wont to do, you remember what you have heard very 
well. You will make strange mistakes now and then, and 
the hair on many a learned head would stiffen with horror 
could the owner follow the ascriptions of his reporters. 
But these mistakes may pass; apart from them, it seems 
evident that a careiu!!y prepared summary of the book 
you read will be a much more accurate and useful product 
than your college notes of a lecture. But this leaves out of 
account the influence of the lecturer's personality ; and 
in this even nowadays when, as we know on high authority, 
the individual withers, there is much: it is still inspiring 
to the eager student to be under the eye of an acknow- 
ledged master. 

College lectures are not always—it may be are not even 
usually—the author's best. He is appointed but a few 
months before he has to deliver them, so that he has to 
produce a great deal of matter in a very little time. The 
temptation to ‘mark time’ now and then must be irresis- 
tible. In the life of Sir William Hamilton we are told in 
some detail how hard pressed he was to get his work 
ready during his first session; and when his lectures on 
metaphysics and logic were afterwards published it must 
have been observed with surprise by many of his old 
students that a great deal of what they had admired was 
quotation or translation. The ideal Professor would spend 
the summer in overhauling the winter's lectures ; but when 
a man attains a secure if lofty post he is inclined to reward 
himself for previous effort by taking matters easily. Then 
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when he sets to work again he does so in directions slightly 
altered ; he will write a book on some special part of his 
subject : the Homeric use of the particle 6, or what not. 
He acquires fame for himself and his University, and he also 
fulfils the purpose of his appointment, since a Scottish 
Chair is now a mode—the only mode our poverty permits 
—of the endowment of research ; but the lectures are apt 


to be left a little on one side. They become so fixed 





and stereotyped that you can tell almost to a minute when 
a Professor will be at any part of his annual course. On 
the second Monday in December, at 4.30, Professor A. 
waxes pathetic, for he then reaches some solemn theme ; 
at 1.30 that day Professor B. will repeat with unflagging 
energy a witticism as old as many of his hearers ; at 11.30 
Professor C. will be gravely hortative. Such regularity 
inspires the reflective mind with a certain awe from its 
likenessto the unalterable recurrence of natural phenomena. 
It is as the process of the suns; but are the thoughts of 
men always widened thereby ? It is most natural to com- 
pare our Universities with those of Germany, because they 
are both formed after the same plan. There is a certain 
difference in this subject, however. A German Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy will not attempt to cover the whole 
field of his subject in one session. He will lecture on some 
special portion, as, for instance, Socrates and the Socratic 
School, whilst next year he will pass to something else. 
This has its advantages, but it would not do here. In 
Germany a man’s preliminary education is so far finished 
ere he goes to college that there he at once begins to 
specialise. The uniformity and monotony of German life, 
the nature of the people, are favourable to the acquisition 
of knowledge ; the development of the system of secondary 
schools for so long a period counts for much, and so does 
the exemption from all but a year’s military service to every 
one who passes the exit examination from the Gymnasium. 
The worldly position learning gives tends in the same direc- 
tion. All this shows that much of this regular mill work 
that we have in Scotland is inevitable: that anything ap- 
proaching to the German system would not do here at 
all. And, at any rate, whether our system be good or bad, 
those who administer are not in the main the responsible 
parties. 

In ages when the jury system was in higher favour than 
perhaps it is to-day, it was said that the whole purpose of 
the complicated and imposing machinery of the law was 
to get twelve men into the box to try the question at 
issue ; in the same way the true end of all our University 
system is to get a number of young men into intellectual 
contact with one another, whilst inducing them to read 
and digest so many books. Of this machinery lectures 
are the great fly-wheel. It is probably true that a student 
would get up the same amount of matter quicker and better 
by himself, but then he would not do it save in exceptional 
cases. It is the regular attendance at a fixed hour every 
day, the easily digested dose of knowledge, the conversa- 
tion on the lecturer's subjects, most of all the reading pre- 
scribed or induced—it is in such things taken in combina- 
tion that the student finds his true intellectual profit. Even 
if solitary reading were undertaken the results must be 
inferior on the whole. There is all the difference between 
cram and culture. The University of London is very well 
in its way, but it we shall rather admire than envy or 
imitate. We may be well contented to acquiesce in our 
present system and yet seek to make it better. Those 
eminent men who fill our Chairs in the Arts Faculty, 
and in whom we gladly recognise ‘ our stoup, our pride, 
our ornament,’ would be all the better for a slight fillip. 
The Commission may do much, but the Professors them- 
selves have power to suggest, if not indeed to originate 
reforms, and to them the public look for guidance. 
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URBAN SCOTLAND. 


ig may be questioned if life, in the social sense, is more 

fully enjoyed—which is a very different thing from 
being more fully lived—anywhere in the country than in 
a Scots town of the size of Perth, Elgin, or Ayr. Every 
man in it whose income is more than £200 a year is 
an Aristotelian, although probably enough only the In- 
spector of Schools, the Classical Master in the Academy. 
and a brace of clergymen or so could tell the difference 
between a Stagirite and a Sybarite. The first duty 
of man, according to the Peripatetic creed, is to live; 
the second is to live well, although in the Hellenic rather 
than in the Anglo-Saxon sense.  Self-preservation is, of 
course, no more and no less a duty in Perth or Christ- 
Church than in Glasgow or Liverpool ; but it is on the 
whole easier of performance, and does not involve such a 
strain upon the nervous system. In such places, business 
is never so dreadfully business that you cannot take ten 
minutes an hour for talk, Nor is pleasure ever so painfully 
pleasure that you cannot in a lucid interval do a small 
stroke of business. Then the great charm of the country 
town is what constitutes the great weakness of every large 
city—at all events of every large city with the exception of 
London: everybody knows everybody else thoroughly. 
In a city of the size of Edinburgh or Glasgow, it is true, 
this universal knowledge is universally claimed. But it is 
imperfect : conversation, when it takes the form of gossip, 
consists of what Lord Westbury would have styled ‘a 
melancholy collection of erroneous sentences.’ But in a 
town of between 10,000 and 25,000 inhabitants every 
person who has the curiosity can with almost no trouble 
whatever ascertain everything pertaining to the cireum- 
stances and family history of every one else in the same 
rank. It is optional with him to use, or refrain from 
using, the knowledge he has thus acquired. He may, if 
of especially lofty mind, follow the advice of the Imitatio 
Christi— love all, but be familiar with none’; but if he 
be at once good-natured and not incurious he may use 
his knowledge without abusing it. The middle class in 
a Scots country town, being composed essentially of such 
folks, is practically a large family, and the life it leads 
is not less happy—probably it is happier—than what is 
generally known as family life. 

In a large Scots city the triumph of social competition 
is a well-organised dinner; in a small Scots country 
town the acme of enjoyment is an artistic evening 
party. The contrast between the two entertainments 
tells its own tale. A perfect dinner is at the very 
best an act of self-preservation disguised as an act of en- 
joyment. No doubt in cities many people live to dine, 
but the majority undoubtedly dine to live. A dinner, 
therefore, is the enjoyment of busy men, who think by 
means of it to kill two birds with one stone. The raison 
d’étre of an evening party, on the other hand, is enjoyment 
pure and simple, and as it is given in a country town it 
differs from a fashionable dance almost as much as it does 
from a dinner. Competition enters into it quite as 
much as into either dinner or dance; for, when all is 
said and done, competition is the soul of civilisation. 
But the competition which enters into an evening party 
is, if not positively unselfish, at least altruistic. Rival 
hostesses compete with each other how they will best 
arrange their guests, and how they will most effectually 
cater to their amusement. And here the value of the 
family life which prevails in Scots country towns is per- 
ceived. In virtue of it the hostesses know all the girls 
and all the young men. They know what engagements 
have been made in the course of the month at the sea- 
side, and what acquaintanceships made there are likely 
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to develop into engagements if the regular curriculum 
of evening parties for the winter is gone through. They 
are quite aware who are ‘ nice ’ and who are not, and who 
ought to meet of an evening if that evening is to excel. 
Then fortunately it is a rule, binding as the laws of the 
Medes and the Persians, that ‘sets’ and that objection- 
able cliquism which they bring in their train are to be 
altogether discouraged. They therefore insist that their 
guests shall be on a footing of perfect equality in the 
matter of such enjoyment as they provide. Thus all 
is stir at an evening party in urban Scotland; every- 
thing, be it dancing or music or supper, is made the 
most of. Snobbishness is practically unknown. All sorts 
and conditions of men and women of the middle class 
meet. The solicitor and the teacher, the doctor and 
the insurance agent, rub shoulders in the same quadrille. 
And there is such frank enjoyment! A country town 
is not so far removed from Nature as to be spoiled by 
that worst of all forms of artificiality which is called reti- 
cence. Here the hostess is not at all offended if you 
compliment her on her jellies or her gown, and the 
girls whom she brings together babble with perfect freedom 
to each other about their dresses and their partners. 
Legitimate everywhere except in politics, ‘the chatter of 
irresponsible frivolity’ is positively charming when it is 
spread over the period of an evening party in urban 
Scotland—between 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. 

Lawn tennis has made as great strides of late in Scot- 
land as football itself. What, therefore, with a golf course 
for the men, an adequate supply of lawn tennis courts for 
the girls, and evening parties to bring both sexes together, 
urban Scotland affords more and more genuine pleasures 
than are afforded by urban England. Of late, too, the rail- 
way has brought her close to the large cities and the special 
entertainments which they in turn receive from London. 
There is no reason—except, perhaps, want of enterprise 
or parsimony on the part of the great Railway Companies 
—why a citizen of Ayr or Dumfries should not take his 
family to the opera, the pantomime, or the popular comedy 
during the season in Edinburgh or Glasgow, and return 
before midnight. It is almost to be hoped, however, 
that such facilities will not be afforded; for it is most 
undesirable that our country towns should become the 
mere suburbs of our big cities. Besides, that abbreviation 
of time and space which is the result of rapid railway 
travelling tells in two different ways. If the mountain 
will not come to Mahomet, it enables Mahomet to 
go to the mountain. In other words, the travelling 
operatic, theatrical, and concert companies will find it 
a profitable speculation to pay flying visits to the smaller 
provincial centres, the leisured and moneyed elements in 
which are rapidly on the increase. For Scots country towns 
are places not less profitable than pleasant to live in. 
More modest fortunes are made in them than in the 
large cities, and the foundations of these are more securely 
laid. Thus it is well known that a prosperous country 
writer is quite as well-to-do as (say) an Edinburgh W.S. 
or S.S.C. of the second rank. These are days of decen- 
tralisation of all kinds, and the coming danger for urban 
Scotland probably is not neglect but vogue. 





IN BLACK-AND-WHITE. 


F any art may be said to be national in our democratic 
age, it is surely the art of Pen Drawing. As the New 
Journalism—(to our shame be it spoken)—is fast supersed- 
ing literature, so the illustrated paper is taking the place 
of the picture gallery. And since the artist has generally 
respected his calling more highly than the purveyor of 
scandal to the evening press, there is no reason to regret 
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the approaching triumph of black-and-white. The study 
of the Cock-Eyed Primitives in the National Gallery under 
the guidance of Mr. Ruskin has been responsible for an 
infinite deal of sham admiration and _ ill-simulated en- 
thusiasm ; and the artistic yearning of the majority may 
be more healthily satisfied by pen drawings than by whole 
barracks full of Early Italians. We can hardly expect 
that the devout will ever turn to Vierge, Oberlinder, or 
Caran d’Ache to save their souls ; but we may hope that 
the time is coming when the British public will look for 
spiritual sustenance to some other manifestation of human 
energy than art. Should any scepticism exist as to the 
achievement of artists in pen and ink during the last 
thirty years, an examination of Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
sumptuous Pen Drawing (London: Macmillan) should be 
enough to remove it. 

There can be little doubt that pen drawing is the most 
In the days of the Old Masters 
there was small demand for it, and they who practised 


modern of the arts. 
it for its own sake were few. ‘Titian and others made 
‘sketches of projects and intentions,’ but they regarded 
them as nothing more than convenient reminders, and 
devoted little research to the technique of the method. 
Book illustration and the magazines have changed all 
that, and Mr. Pennell is guilty of little exaggeration when 
he says that ‘the artists who show their work to the people 
through the press are doing as did the masters of other 
days, who spoke to the people through the Church.’ Like 
every other writer upon art—like the meanest of the 
critics for whom he has so wholesome a contempt—Mr. 
Pennell has a gospel to preach. Process is his god ; 
Vierge, Rico, and sundry Americans are his prophets. 
It is undeniable that he has an excellent case. The 
world is being rapidly awakened to the shortcomings 
of wood-cutting. The accuracy and the delicacy of 
photo-engraving and photogravure, if they are but intel- 
ligently produced and carefully printed, are universally 
recognised. The argument which is generally adduced 
in favour of the reproduction of pen drawings by wood- 
cutting or etching is easily disposed of. Advocates of 
the old-fashioned methods tell you with a certain glow 
of pride that a drawing cut upon wood or etched upon 
copper gives you an insight into two arts. This is per- 
fectly true ; but looked at from the artist's point of view 
it isa cogent argument in favour of autographic processes. 
The artist does not want his work informed with the 
mannerism of his engraver: he is content with a facsimile 
of himself. 


Great were gutted of character by the French engravers 


Menzel’s illustrations for the Frederick the 


to whom they were entrusted. And, as Mr. Pennell says, 
if we have a process which in a few hours gives a better 
representation of the original than a workman after weeks 
of drudgery, there is no earthly reason why we should not 
use it. That such a process has been discovered none 
can doubt who without prejudice compares Mr. Pennell’s 
photogravure of the President’s Samson with the wood-cut 
of the same drawing in Dalziel’s Bible. In héliogravure 
M. Amand-Durand has reproduced Mr. Parsons’s title- 
page to She Stoops to Conquer and M. Lhermitte’s Street in 
Paris with better effect than the most skilled etcher could 
hope to compass. 
clusion of the controversy is not a foregone one. A good 


But in England, at any rate, the con- 


wood-cut or a respectable etching is far easier to come by 
than an efficient photo-etching, and a bad _process-block 
has nothing to commend it but its badness. Hitherto 
the majority of English publishers have seen no other 
merit in autographic reproduction than cheapness. They 
have generally been content to choose that process which 
was most worthless and least expensive ; nor have they 
recognised how much the effect depends upon printing. 
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But art is not a matter of nationality, and there is no rea- 
son why the brilliant results which have been achieved in 
Spain and France should be denied to the industry and 
ingenuity of Great Britain. 

The gospel, then, which Mr. Pennell set out to preach 
was not hard to enforce. But from beginning to end of 
his book he has assumed an injured tone, as of one who 
is fighting single-handed against the world. Plainly con- 
flict is meat and drink to him, and the scent of the battle 
sweet in his nostrils. Now the controversial spirit may 
be fitly sustained to the length of a newspaper article, 
but when it permeates some hundreds of quarto pages it 
becomes wearisome. The reader who is not of a pug- 
nacious disposition no doubt mops his brow in despair 
before he is half through, and modestly surrenders at 
discretion. But those to whom the combat is not wholly 
distasteful are thrown at once into an unsympathetic 
attitude. If an author can only prove his point by the 
sacrifice of hecatombs of victims his reader must of neces- 
sity suspect the soundness of the argument. Still what- 
ever adherents Mr. Pennell loses by his policy he should 
immediately regain by his illustrations. We can only 
say that if these are fair samples of the results which 
may be attained by autographic reproduction we are 
quite ready to chant a requiem over the dead bones of 
wood-engraving. Practice is always more valuable than 
theory ; and so long as Mr. Pennell could set before us 
the drawings of MM. Menzel, Vierge, Rico, Parsons, 
Abbey, and others, which he has had admirably repro- 
duced and excellently printed, we could have pardoned 
the absence of many pages of special pleading. And it 
must not be forgotten that it is to his knowledge and 
vigilance that the merit of these illustrations is due. It 
would have been the easiest thing in the world for the 
printer to play havoc with them. 

Descending to details we find that Mr. Pennell’s 
criticism is sometimes ill-considered and not always con- 
sistent. In his introduction he makes a vigorous on- 
slaught upon etching. Rembrandt, he says, had he lived 
now would have preferred process. ‘Why, when he 
could have had his drawings perfectly reproduced, should 
he use a nasty, dirty process, which is successful more by 
good luck than by good management?’ Were the infer- 
ence contained in these words just, there would not be a 
word to be said in favour of etching. If at the best its 
success is accidental—which is absurd—the sooner we get 
rid of it the better. But even Mr. Pennell would not 
advocate its abolition ; for elsewhere the highest praise 
he can bestow upon the process he loves so well is that 
‘it is in equal rank with, but not above, etching.’ Nor 
is this the only instance of a hasty judgment and asubse- 
quent contradiction. Daniel Vierge is characterised as 
‘the greatest illustrator that ever lived.” And on another 
page we are told that Mr. Abbey, for whom our author's 
admiration is not less unbounded than unintelligible, is 
the greatest living illustrator. Now, it is true that Vierge 
has recently suffered a shock of paralysis—he is already on 
the way to recovery—but it is impossible for that to re- 
concile such utterly conflicting estimates. Blemishes such 
as these might be passed over in a shilling handbook, but 
they seriously disfigure a work which must be regarded 
not as the amusement of a season but as a possession for 
all time. 

Still his obiter dicta form by no means the least valuable 
portion of our author's work. His view of art is not 
parochial like Mr. W. B. Richmond’s :—‘ What has given 
that which is known as French art its reputation with 
art students and art lovers is the fact that it is not 
French art at all, but the art of the whole world.’ The 
vigorous attack which he makes upon architectural draw- 
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ing will not seem ill-advised to any one who is acquainted 
with the subject. ‘ Architects,’ he writes, ‘ understand so 
well how a building should be that they do not see it as it 
is’; and again: ‘ There is no worse architectural work for 
artists or architects to study than that of Turner.’ But per- 
haps his soundest chapter is that upon decoration. He in- 
sists that a drawing must decorate as well as represent :— 
‘A realistic picture can be just as decorative,’ he holds, 
‘as any number of conventional lines’ :—and to this we 
add that it must be even more so, if it is to justify its 
existence. ‘ But in this country ’—(we quote from Mr. 
Pennell)—‘ within the last thirty years people have been 
continuously taught to believe that book decoration, like 
all other art work, to be artistic must have a spiritual, 
moral, social, political, literary, or sixteenth century value, 
while beauty of line and perfection of execution have 
been subordinated to these qualities.” One result is that 
‘the many pay no attention to the real artistic merits or 
defects of a drawing, but simply consider it from an entirely 
inartistic stand-point, the excuse being ‘ the elevation of 
the masses and the reformation of the classes.’ But, adds 
Mr. Pennell valiantly, ‘art will never accomplish either 





of these desirable ends, its only function being to give 
pleasure, which ‘ pleasure will be obtained from good work 
produced in any fashion.” How welcome are the words 
to those who have ‘sat under’ Archdeacon Farrar and 
suffered from the cant of two Art Congresses ! . 





SCOTS DRINK.—III. 


A ND what about whisky during the centuries when ale 
and claret were the chief handmaids to Scottish 
mirth? Was it? or was it not? Were its virtues really 
unknown ? Or did the Scotsman, in Burns’s phrase, 
‘twist’ at it ‘his gruntle wi a glunch o’ sour disdain’ ? 
If it was unknown, who was its discoverer ? or how was it 
introduced? At least a fairly satisfactory answer is pos- 
sible. So far as the Lowlands are concerned, whisky was 
virtually non-existent as a beverage till near the close of the 
sixteenth century, and did not come into general use till 
very much later. The name of its creator is not recorded 
even by a national myth; the circumstances attendant upon 
its entrance on the stage of time are involved in such a 
mystery as that which shrouds the Origin of Species. The 
probability is that the general benefactor was some mighty 
‘medicine man’ of the ancient Celts; but who he was 
and when or where he first set up his still and called spirits 
from the yeasty malt remains unknown. It is, however, 
well-nigh indubitable that in Scotland the original manu- 
facturers of whisky were the Celts of the Highlands. 
Usquebagh was made as early as the twelfth century by 
their cousins the Celts of Ireland, and the presumption is 
that the art was known to their common ancestors before 
the migration. Distillation is mentioned bythe Arab Geber, 
who flourished about 800 ; but whether Geber was known 
or not to the inhabitants of medizval Britain, it is unlikely 
that a mere hint from him would, as some writers have 
loosely and carelessly suggested, inspire the British Celts 
to the invention of usquebagh. No doubt the art of dis- 
tillation may have been discovered spontaneously by 
separate nations ; but it is entirely inconsistent with facts 
to theorise that the manufacture of whisky in Scotland 
originated in times comparatively modern through the 
introduction of the art of distillation from England or 
elsewhere. On the contrary, it is beyond question 
that usquebagh figured in the rude orgies of the Celtic 
clans long before modern influences had penetrated to 
their fastnesses. For centuries it may have remained 
wholly unknown to their Lowland neighbours, dammed 
up, as it were, by the barriers of alien custom and 
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foreign speech. Hector Boece, who wrote about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, says of the ancient 
customs of the Scots that ‘at such times as they deter- 
mined to be merry, they used a kind of aqua vite, void of 
all spice, and only consisting of such herbes and roots 
as grew in their own gardens. Otherwise their com- 
mon drink was ale; but in time of war, when they 
were inforced to lie in camp, they contented them- 
selves with water as readiest for their turns.’ Boece 
is rather incorrect and credulous, and many of his 
statements must be taken cum grano salis; but his native 
district bordered on the Highlands, and not improbably 
the Highland custom of drinking usquebagh was occasion- 
ally indulged in there, although himself appears to have 
had a very indistinct and imperfect knowledge of the 
character of the liquor. 

In 1505 the right to sell aqua vite in Edinburgh was 
conferred on the surgeons ; and in 1557 Bessie Campbell 
was summoned before the magistrates and ordered to 
cease from vending it in the burgh except on market 
days. The first Scotsman handed down to posterity 
in connection with a case of drunkenness from whisky 
was Darnley ; for on one occasion he distinguished him- 
self by making one of his French friends drunk on 
agua composita, of the inebriating qualities of which the 
Frenchman may have been too sceptical. An enactment 
that, by reason of the dearth of malt, no whisky should be 
brewed or sold from Ist December 1579 to Ist October 
1580, except that nobles and men of rank might distil it 
from their own malt for use in their families, would seem 
to prove that by that time the liquor was advancing in 
popularity. 


the inhabitants of Western Scotland carried into Ireland 


Fynes Morrison, writing in 1598, states that 


red and pickled herrings, sea-coal, and aqua vite ; and in 
several towns and burghs bordering on the Highland 
regions whisky was distilled in considerable quantities 
early in the seventeenth century. The principal proofs of 
its Lowland use at this time occur in the districts fringing 
the Highlands, while the whole weight of evidence leads 
to the conclusion that its use in the latter region was uni- 
versal. In 1616 the funeral expenses of Sir Hugh Campbell 
of Calder amounted to £1647, 16s. 4d., and no less than a 
fourth of it went in whisky ; while Taylor, the ‘Water 
Poet,’ mentions that at the great Highland hunt meeting of 
1618 there was drunk ‘ most potent aqua vil, with different 
sorts of wine.’ In William Cleland’s Mock Poem upon the 
Highland Host who Came to Destroy the Western Shires in 
Winter 1678, the Gaelic love of whisky is specially satirised. 
‘A tap horn filled with usquebay’ is mentioned as one of 
the essential equipments of each ; and says Cleland, after 
cataloguing the ‘ good things’ which the Hielandman doth 
specially affect, 
‘There ’s something yet I have forgotten 
Which ye prefer to roast or sodden, 


Wine and wastles, I dare say, 
And that is routh of usequebay.’ 


In the Covenanting times usquebagh was contemned by 
the Presbyterians, both people and clergy ; but one of 
the accusations brought in Faithful Contendings against 
three of the Covenanting preachers by the Covenanting 
General Hamilton was that ‘ when at any time they came 
out to the country, whatever things they had they were 
careful each of them to have a great flask of brandy with 
them, which was very heavy to some, particularly Mr. 
Cameron, Mr. Cargill, and Henry Hall.’ 

By an Act of Parliament of 1690, Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, in recognition of his loyalty during the rebellion 
of Dundee, and in consideration of the damage done to 
his lands and distillery of Ferintosh by the rebels, received 
a perpetual liberty to distil grain at his ‘ brewery of aqua 
vite of Ferintosh,’ on payment of a small specific composi- 
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tion in lieu of excise. It is of importance to note that in 
this Act the brewery is styled not merely ‘old’ but 
‘ancient, which would almost seem to indicate that 
whisky had been made at Ferintosh from time imme- 
moria]. The result was to give Forbes almost a mono- 
poly in the manufacture of whisky, for which Ferintosh 
continued to be a common synonym even in the present 
century. In 1785 the privilege was withdrawn, over 
£25,000 being paid in compensation. ‘Thee Ferintosh ! 
O sadly lost !’ says Burns ; and it may well be believed that 
the moderate price at which the stuff could be sold had 
greatly aided in popularising the liquor in the Lowlands. 
Many a Lowlander had doubtless learned to appreciate 
the merits of usquebagh during the Highland campaigns 
of Montrose and Dundee ; but it was not till after the sub- 
jugation of the Highlands and the amalgamation of the 
two peoples that whisky came to be regarded asa severely 
Scottish drink. 
frequently to be content with it ; and on one occasion he 


Charles Edward in his wanderings had 


and two Highlanders finished a bottle between them, the 
larger share falling to the Prince. At that period a ‘dram’ 
was the first article of hospitality presented to a stranger 
on entering a Highland hut. In Leith Races Fergusson 
associates whisky drinking only with the Highland Guard 
of Edinburgh : 


‘To whisky plouks that burnt for ’ouks 
On ‘Town-guard soldiers’ faces, 

Their barber bauld his whittle crooks, 
An’ scrapes them for the races.’ 

For many years before whisky came into general use 
brandy had been drunk by the upper classes, and in many 
districts the use of whisky was preceded by that of gin 
from England and rum from Jamaica. Rum especially was 
a favourite liquor in Glasgow at the close of the century : 
Strang, in his Glasgow Clubs, states that rum punch was 
the universal beverage of the members of the Pig Club 
at their dinners, as it was at those of all the jovial frater- 
nities in the city; and rum toddy was as elsewhere the 
accompaniment of every supper. Whisky in those days, 
being chiefly drawn from the large flat-bottomed stills of 
Kilbaggie, Kennetpans, and Lochryan, was only fitted for 
the most vulgar and fire-loving palates ; but when a little 
of the real stuff from Glenlivet or Arran could be got— 
(and to get it was a matter of difficulty and danger)—it 
was dispensed with as sparing a hand as curacoa or bene- 
dictine. The appearance of the modern public-house on 
the scene of Scottish rural life is chronicled by Hector 
Macneill in his Will and Jean (1795) : 

‘ Brattling down the brae, and near its 
Bottom, Will first marv’lling sees 
** Porter, Ale, and British Spirits ” 
Painted bright between twa trees.’ 
Possibly Burns had considerable influence in popularising 
whisky in Scotland. He mocked at those who wet ‘ their 
weasan with liquors nice’ ; he railed at ‘ brandy, burning 
trash, and poured contempt on ‘ poor devils ’ who meddled 
‘wi bitter dearthful wines’ ; and he patriotically extolled 
Scotia’s native drink, the ‘ barley bree’: whether in the 
form of ale, ‘the poor man’s wine,’ or in that of ‘whisky, 
soul o’ plays and pranks.’ But ale is as frequently the 
theme of his muse as its stronger sister. This was that 
‘barley bree’ that Willie, Rab, and Allan ‘preed the lee lang 
nicht’ ; and it was on ‘ reaming swats that drank divinely’ 
that Tam o’ Shanter got into trouble. Whether Burns’s 
praise of liquor has had a prejudicial effect on Scottish 
social life is beyond our province to inquire. 





DRIVEL: WEEKLY, Ib. 

COMIC man was once a guest at the house of a 
gentleman, to whom he made a pun. The host 
laughed politely, and sent him to his amanuensis to repeat 
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the joke. The amanuensis was much amused, and _ passed 
the comic man and his pun on to the butler. The butler 
heard the play upon words with a chuckle, and sent the 
comic man down to the kitchen. The servants listened 
to the conceit in rapture, and kicked the comic man out 
by the scullery door. 

That happened long ago. Gentlemen, it is true, would 
still send the comic man downstairs, but in the kitchen 
he would now be offered a chair. Even the butler would 
ask him into the pantry to have achat. This is melan- 
choly but incontrovertible. The comic man has come to 
the front. This is his age. Those who have eyes to see 
need no proof. The blind may be advised to have a para- 
graph from The Newsagent read aloud tothem. This trade 
organ invited its readers to say which were the twelve 
weekly journals they considered ‘most saleable, and the 
result of the competition is the glorification of Snippets 
the comic man. The paper for which the public clamour 
most is called 77-Bits, and when they have stuffed it down 
their throats they shriek for Al/y Sloper’s Half/-Holiday. 
These journals sell by the hundred thousand: each of them 
has probably its million readers weekly. This is the year 
of the reign of Snippets. 

Years ago Mr. James Payn pointed out that there was a 
fortune fit to float a bank in the novel that appealed to 
the real general public. What is the general public? It 
is not the hundreds who know of one Mr. George Mere- 
dith, nor the thousands who read Mr. Payn and Mr. 
Besant, nor the tens of thousands who glory in Mr. Rider 
Haggard. The general public is now to be counted in 
millions, for it includes nearly all the mill-workers, trades- 
men, domestic servants, errand-boys, and strikers. To 
these add the innumerable clerks of our great cities, 
and we have some notion of the public whom our 
novelists miss and Snippets catches. —§ Drive/, which is 
the second name of the ‘ paragraph papers,’ tickles chiefly 
the palate of males; for to the credit of women be it said, 
even the humblest of them are not certain where the 
laugh comes in. The ladies have their penny novelettes 
about Lord Arthur and the nursery-maid, and on the whole 
their literary fare is better than a potful of snippets. But 
the novelist who is to be generally popular must fall in 
love with both sexes. He must be sentimental to delight 
the ladies and comic to satisfy the gentlemen. He ought, 
before beginning the universal favourite, to read 7%t- bits 
and Sloper (as the title is fondly contracted) regularly for 
a year. Then, if he is still alive, he can begin his novel, 
feeling that he deserves a recompense. 

He need never buy these popular journals, for they are 
to be picked up everywhere. The clerk leaves his well- 
thumbed copy in the railway carriage, the butcher-boy 
drops his down the area-steps. Drivel is not flung away 
out of disrespect, but because the houses of its purchasers 
are too small to hold all the copies that would accumulate 
ina year. Scores of these journals are published weekly, 
and an incalculable number of persons buy one a day. 
Drivel is their only reading ; it incapacitates them for 
every other kind of journalism or literature. So our 
novelist need not be seen openly buying in the street. 
Tit- Bits and Sloper show it in its two varieties. The former 
consists of snippets, taken (mostly without acknowledg- 
ment) from all sources. It contains comic snippets, legal 
snippets, ‘ fictional ’—(as Mr. W. de Howells writes it)— 
snippets, every conceivable kind of snippets, its public 
apparently being willing to grow upon anything in the 
nature of hash. At first sight the 7'%-Bits style of 
journal is quite harmless. Vulgarity seems to be avoided. 
A great many ‘facts’ are supplied. ‘ Useful informa- 
tion’ is a feature. But, of course, snippets only com- 
plete the work of making their readers stupid. Test a 
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hundred different wines in an hour, and then attempt to 
give your judgment on each. 7Tit-Bils and the others 
supply a thousand ‘bits’ for consumption in an hour or 
less. Any one of the jokes might be rather good ; but to 
devour a pageful on the top of a bus between the Post 
Office and the Mound! So with the other varieties of 
snippets. Watch the poor young man who crams such 
fare. Unless he be a beginner, he reads column upon 
column of ‘wit’ without a smile. His legal snippets are 
lost to him as he jumps from one to another. The medical 
snippets only last him between the Mound and the Cale- 
donian Station. Before the ‘bus is a hundred yards up 
Lothian Road he is in the middle of ‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents. When he arrives at his destination his mind 
isa blank. He could not take one per cent. in an exami- 
nation on this morning’s snippets. Most doleful young 
man, do you enjoy Drivel while you read ? has it even the 
grip of drink upon you? But you are the last person 
worth consulting on the subject. You cannot pretend to 
say why you read snippets. 

Sloper, we suspect, is all fun. It is much more vulgar than 
Tu-Bis. The person who gives a name to this periodical 
is quite a famous character in London and out of it. He 
has a nose like a concertina, and there are pictures of him 
weekly watching ladies bathing and doing other comic 
things. Often he has a bottle in his hand. He lies and 
steals, and is altogether a splendid fellow for the young to 
be brought up on. Sloper’s family are also historic person- 
ages, and ‘ Tootsie,’ the daughter, is much admired by the 
ungilded youth ; and so are her young friends of the ‘ Friv.’ 
Scores of illustrations appear in S/oper weekly, ail certitied 
to be comic. We would rather read in cold blood the latest 
enormously successful comedy in three acts, but Sloper is 
not merely the joy of East-end London. In all districts 
of that terrible city it has a brisk sale ; members of Par- 
liament quote from it to their constituents, and a comic 
actor with a concertina nose and hat to match is usually a 
popular figure in the pantomimes. Persons dressed as 
‘Sloper and family’ have boxes for the opera placed at 
thei! disposal, and the London papers note the event in 
a paragraph. Worse than that, he and his have spread 
themselves abroad like influenza, and are now actively 
engaged in ravaging the intellectuals of Glasgow and the 
Modern Athens. 

Having studied Drive/ for the secret of success, and 
also attentively considered the literature which nursery- 
maids double over the handles of their perambulators, our 
ambitious novelist may begin his story. He need not 
have humour, but he must be comic ; he need never have 
entered a drawing-room, but all his barmaids must be 
countesses. He must also have illustrations, and, most 
important of all, his novel must be in snippets of from 
two to ten lines each, with three stars or a line to mark 
where one snippet ends and another begins. ‘Though the 
general public are not aware of it, they take to the 
snippet because it keeps them from thinking, and stick to 
it because it has made them unable to think. They will 
by-and-by insist upon all Parliamentary reports, all lead- 
ing articles, all writing, in short, that is addressed to 
them being put into paragraphs, and the ‘thoughtful ’ 
proprietor will yield to their demands. He is, indeed, 
already meeting them half-way. Illustrations are an aid 
to the public which shudders at the thought of thinking, 
and therefore our novelist must supply them. The sort 
of thing wanted can be got cheap. As for his snippets, 
it will not be possible for him to make each complete in 
itself, though he must keep that ideal before him. The 
newspapers which are already in rivalry for the title of 
Daily Bits present leading articles in paragraphs, simply 
by cutting the article into fragments as one might chop 
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This would not please the public if they 


a sausage. 
knew how it was done, but then they do not know. 
Having weakened their brains on weekly drivel, they 
cannot see that this is only the leading article which they 
loath snipt into nice little pieces for them as the con- 
They will not use 


siderate mother cuts Tommy's dinner. 
a knife and fork, and so they must get a spoon. The 
novelist with aspirations must follow the example of the 
able editor. Then he will soon be able to keep a coach- 
man. The public will revel sadly but unceasingly in his 
book, and reviewers will crack him up. What does it 
matter though he and the reviewers and the generous 
public would be more intellectually employed * eating hog 
by the solid hower’ ? 





THE ANTIQUARY. 
A LITTLE mannie, nae owre five feet three, 


Sae bent wi’ eild he lookit less than that ; 
His cleadin’ fashioned wi’ his tastes to ‘gree, 
Frae hose an’ cuitikins to penner hat. 


His cot stob-thackit, wi’ twa timmer lums ; 
Inside arrangements, simple but an’ ben, 

A low peat fire, where bauldrins span her thrums, 
Wat dried his beets, an’ smoked, an’ read his lane. 


The horn-en’ fu’ o’ craggins, quaichs, an’ caups, 
Flints, whorls, an’ cruisies left bare room to stir ; 
Wi’ routh o’ swourds an’ dirks an’ iron caps, 
An’ ‘peer-men, used langsyne for haudin’ fir. 


He ’d skulls in cases, lest the mouldy guff 
Should scunner friens or gather muckle flees ; 

He'd querns for grindin’ either meal or snuff, 
An’ fleerishes had aften raised a bleeze. 


Rowed in a cloutie, to preserve the glimmer, 
He had a saxpence that had shot a witch, 

Sae fell, she hadna left her like ahin’ ’er 
For killin’ nowt or giein’ fouk the itch. 


He kent auld spells, could trail the rape an’ spae, 
He'd wallets fu’ o’ queer oonchancy leems, 

Could dress a mart, prob hoven nowt, an’ flay, 
Fell spavined horse, an’ deftly use the fleems. 


He lived ’til ninety, an’ this deein’ wish 
He whispered, jist afore his spirit flew : 
‘I houp that even in the land o’ bliss 
I'll get a beild whaur a’ things arna new.’ 
CuHarLes Murray. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STIMY QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 
Edinburgh, 23d December 1889. 

SIR,—The proposal which in your issue of the 14th inst. is 
attributed to Captain W. H. Burn and advocated by Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson seems to me one which can only tend to 
complicate this much-vexed question. The opinion of two such 
well-known golfers is no doubt entitled to great weight ; and it 
is with much diffidence that I venture to submit one or two 
points which, in my opinion, make it very undesirable to accept 
it. As the laws of golf at present stand, and as the game has 
been played for ages, the stimy forms an integral part of it ; 
and there are many players—I think I may say the great 
majority of Scottish players—who would view with regret any 
proposal to modify in the smallest degree the rules regard- 
ing it. 

Those who propose to abolish stimies must, to be consistent, 
abolish all other causes of ‘hard lines’ in the game. For in- 
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stance, two players drive from the tee equally straight and 
equally far, but on coming up to their balls (which are lying 
within a yard of each other) they find the one teed and the other 
lying ina small cup from which a niblick is required to extri- 
cate it. Or, again, on the putting-green both balls lie within a 
yard of the hole ; but while the one is in a ‘gutter’ and the 
putt cannot be missed, the other, owing to a ‘sow’s back,’ can- 
not be holed. In both these cases why should the one player 
have the advantage over the other simply owing to the chances 
of a bad lie? But further, as it is at least as often the case 
that a player lays himself a stimy as that his opponent lays 
him one, surely it is more important that the cases I have men- 
tioned should be legislated for first. 

The proposal now made practically amounts to this, that it 
would abolish stimies near the hole while retaining those some 
distance from it. Might I not say of this, in the words of Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, that ‘this is a compromise presenting no 
distinctive features for discussion’? But there are stimies 
neither very near the hole nor far from it; and if the proposed 
rule were adopted, to what heart-burnings would it give rise ! 
If you gave your opponent a putt of about 2 feet 6 inches, 
expecting to hole your own of about 3 feet, and missed it, how 
you would curse Captain Burn and Horace Hutchinson and 
their new-fangled legislation ! But what I object to most is that 
the proposal is the thin end of the wedge, and is only put forward 
in the meantime by those who are altogether opposed to 
stimies, because they know well should it ever be adopted it will 
not be long till stimies disappear altogether. And I sincerely 
trust all golfers will pause before they give their assent to it. 
Golf is a game of glorious uncertainties, and would be de- 
prived of more than half its pleasure were it all to be plain 
sailing. One of the uncertainties is the stimy; but as it can be 
overcome by skilful play, I cannot see why it should be the first 
to be abolished. I am afraid Mr. Horace Hutchinson and 
Captain Burn must have lately been playing as partners in 
some important foursome, and lost their match owing to a stimy. 
It is only after some such catastrophe that the stimy is perio- 
dically attacked.—I am, etc., Bb. HALL BLYTH. 


REVIEWS. 
THE REAL ROSSETTI. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer. Notes by 
WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI, including a Prose Para- 
phrase of 7he House of Life. London: Cassell. 

Suppose a casual student of the paintings and writings of the 
late Mr. D. G. Rossetti were to endeavour to describe the author 
of those works. In the first place his mind would resort to one 
of the most ‘pre-Raphaelite’ of Sir John Millais’ exhibited 
pictures, in which a company of persons out of Boccaccio are 
displayed seated at an unappetising feast, where Lorenzo and 
Isabella cast upon each other looks of hungry love, and 
her brothers make up their minds to cut off his extremely 
unprepossessing head. He would remember to have read in 
catalogues that the face of a guest at the banquet was supposed 
to have been painted from Rossetti; that that guest was by far the 
most lanky and hideous of all the lanky and hideous people in 
the picture ; and that he sat squinting into a wine-glass out of 
which he was pouring wine over his lower jaw about five inches 
in front of the end of his goat-like nose. Bearing in mind the 
image of this misshapen rogue, he would aver that Rossetti had 
been a melancholy outcast, accursed by God and rejected by 
men, a despised prophet howling in an uncomfortable wilder- 
ness, whose pictures were admired only by a few penniless 
enthusiasts, and whose books were read only by a few aban- 
doned persons, some of whom secured presentation copies 
from the publisher to lend to the others. The artist, he would 
declare, spent his life in painting over and over again a single 
female figure whose marked characteristics became exceed- 
ingly wearisome ; he was the apostle of the dank, the deathly, 
and the undesirable ; he was strange, weird, monotonous, and 
unattractive ; and his virtue was its own reward. Many persons, 
not proud enough or too dishonest to confess that they knew 
nothing whatever about Rossetti, would be likely enough to 
describe him in this way ; and though the description would be 
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a caricature, it would be a caricature of a widely spread mass 
of unsettled opinion on the subject. 

It has now pleased Mr. W. M. Rossetti to write a book con- 
cerning his late brother, wherewith any one desiring correct 
information may satisfy himself that such a view of D. G. 
Rossetti’s career as that indicated above is widely remote from 
the truth. Rightly speaking, it is hardly a book so much as a 
kind of dictionary account of the principal events of D. G. 
Rossetti’s life. The last part of it is a prose paraphrase of the 
collection of sonnets entitled by their author Zhe House of Life, 
of which more anon. The first part is a perfectly dry and un- 
adorned statement of when Rossetti painted what pictures, what 
became of them, and what he got forthem. The middle part, 
which is the shortest, is a similar account of his literary 
publications. The first two, but especially the first, are 
sufficient to explode entirely the notion that there was any- 
thing about Rossetti of the heroic martyr for his particular 
methods and theories of art. It is not unlikely, by the way, 
that this view, which certainly exists, is partly the result of Mr. 
Rossetti seniors odd habit of naming his sons after arch- 
angels. However this may be, it is quite clear that D. G. 
Rossetti was a remarkably successful painter from the com- 
mercial point of view: far more so, indeed, than one would 
have said he deserved, if there were really any standard of the 
value of works of art except what they will fetch. The guess 
may be hazarded that if all Rossetti’s paintings were brought 
to the hammer to-morrow, with due notice and proper puffing, 
they would not fetch nearly as much as the handsome fortune 
which was paid to him for them during his life-time. It was 
his good luck to introduce himself, or get introduced, to a small 
circle of customers who were not only enthusiastic but rich. 
What he asked they in substance gave; that is to say, he 
hardly ever had to abate his demands. Froma very early period 
of his career he never worked, Mr. W. M. Rossetti expressly 
informs us, except on commission ; in other words, his pictures 
were all ordered in advance. Not only so, but they were largely 
paid for in advance; and the volume is full of references to 
arrangements that the painter made to substitute other works 
or promises of work for pictures which he had been paid for 
and had not had time or inclination to paint. In this way he 
was hard at work for some thirty-five years—from about 1845 
till 1882, when he died—with fewer interruptions from illness 
and the like than occur to most men in a life-time. We may 
take as a specimen of his greatest success the year 1869, when 
his prosperity was about at its height, and when, as appears from 
his brother’s record, he received or contracted to receive 
£4303—that being the sum of the prices of six pictures. It 
appears that some four hundred of his works are in existence ; 
so that he must have made a great deal of money altogether. 
In the last few months of his life he received £306 for Bal/ads 
and Sonnets, and no doubt thought it a trifling matter. Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti has certainly done well to shatter that image of 
a forlorn and deplorable quack which many people have asso- 
ciated with his brother’s name, and set up in its stead the pre- 
sentment of a practical and exceedingly successful vendor of 
‘ bainting and boetry.’ 

The prose paraphrase of 7he House of Life would be more 
generally exciting if it had the original (or verse) paraphrase 
alongside of it. Then the idle reader could take his choice 
with which to explain the other. As it is, the paraphrase 
seems to want paraphrasing. Here, for instance, is an ex- 
ample. It is evidently rather stimulating, and certainly more 
attractive than most of the others ; but could any poetry, even 
of Rossetti’s, be more difficult to understand? It is the para- 
phrase of the sonnet called Vain Virtues, which begins ‘ What 
is the sorriest thing that enters Hell?’ andis No.85 in the book. 
—‘ What is the sorriest thing that enters Hell? Not any of 
the sins—but this and that fair deed which a soul’s sin could 
at length supersede and nullify. These fair deeds are yet 
virgins, whom Death, had but his knell sounded in time, might 
once have sainted ; but whom now the fiends compel together 
in snake-bound shuddering sheaves of anguish, while the pit’s 
pollution leaves their refuse maidenhood abominable. Night 
sucks them down, the tribute of the pit of hell,—them whose 
names, half entered in the Book of Life, had been God’s desire 
at noon. And, as their hair and eyes sink last, the Torturer, 
the King of Hell, deigns not to gaze on them, but he yearningly 
awaits his destined wife—that Sin, still blithe on earth, that sent 
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them to the pit.’ The poet may be congratulated upon having 
thoroughly worked out the mine which he discovered. If any- 
body wrote this kind of thing now—whether in prose or verse— 
it is likely enough that the resulting pecuniary transaction 
might run to £300 or thereabouts ; but the figure would not be 
upon the credit side of his banker’s book. 


THE BOTANIST OF AMERICA. 


Scientific Papers of Asa Gray. Selected by C. S. SARGENT. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan. 


Asa Gray was the great botanist of America. Two years ago 
he died, but in something like half-a-century he wrote no less 
than twelve hundred papers on subjects botanical and biologi- 
cal. His indefatigable perseverance, his marvellous industry, 
and his ever-consistent judgment astonished his associates. His 
contributions to descriptive botany are of the highest import- 
ance ; yet their value is historical only, since all that they 
contain of permanent service to the science has already been 
incorporated in standard works. Still the extent and character 
of his contributions in this department have left their mark on 
ourtime. The influence of his purely educational works upon 
the development of botanical knowledge has been great, and 
must long be perceptible. His philosophical essays, which grew 
out of the discussion of the Darwinian theory, have already 
been republished ; but there still remained a vast amount of 
review, biographical notice, and essay, and from this Dr. 
Sargent has selected these two volumes. His task was no easy 
one. The amount of material at his disposal was simply over- 
whelming, and he confesses that he has been under the neces- 
sity of excluding much as valuable as anything he gives. But 
the purpose of his selection is to present the history of the 
growth of botanical science during the past half-century. 

The first volume is made up of reviews of books on botany 
and related subjects, the second of important essays and short 
biographical sketches—most of them contributed to the Ame z- 
can Fournal of Science and Arts. In his essay on Euro- 
pean Herbaria, Gray gives a curious history of the Linnzan 
Collection. Sir James Smith, then a young medical student, 
and a botanist of much promise, was one morning informed 
that the heirs of the younger Linnzeus had offered the excellent 
collection of his father for a thousand guineas. Though risking 
the expectation of a moderate independence, he secured it. 
The King and the men of science in Sweden were greatly 
offended by the prompt action of the young Englishman ; 
and though the King did not, as some assert, actually send 
a fleet after the vessel which conveyed the treasures to London 
in order to bring back the herbarium to the University of Up- 
sala, he was mortally indignant. After Sir James’s death the 
herbarium was purchased by the Linnzan Society of London. 
The various herbaria of Europe are carefully differentiated, 
that of Sir William J. Hooker, at Glasgow, being described as 
the largest and the most valuable private collection in the 
world, and as including the richest assortment of North Ameri- 
can plants in Europe. 

Asa Gray’s essay on the Longevity of Trees is particularly 
valuable. He pays a high compliment to Mr. Loudon for 
his excellent work on the trees of Britain—that Ardoretum 
which cost its author ten thousand pounds. He does not 
compare the tree with man, but with the coral formations. 
Though the wood in the centre of the trunk and large branches 
—the produce of buds and leaves that have long ago disap- 
peared—may die and decay, yet while new individuals are 
formed upon the surface with each successive crop of fresh buds, 
and placed in favourable surroundings of soil and air, the 
aggregate tree would appear to him to have no necessary, no 
inherent limit to its existence. Different species may have an 
habitual period of death ; but that he considers is not a neces- 
sary period. De Candolle first propounded this theory at the 
beginning of the century; and now it is so accepted by vegetable 
physiologists that it has a high degree of antecedent proba- 
bility. Asa Gray then illustrates how actual age is ascertained. 
The old oak at Bordza (Russian Poland) which, having been 
greatly injured by a conflagration, was felled in 1812, had seven 
hundred and ten concentric layers on the transverse section from 
the circumference to the centre, while the space in which the 
layers could not be clearly made out probably contained three 
hundred more: accordingly it must have been over a thousand 
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years old. Pliny speaks of oaks in the Hercynian Forest which 
he deemed coéval with the world. The Tortworth Chestnut 
in Gloucestershire long since celebrated its thousandth anni- 
versary, as it was considered of remarkable size and age in the 
reign of Stephen ; the Parliament Oak in Clipstone Park 
overshadowed the Parliament of Edward 1. ; the Cowthorpe 
Oak in Yorkshire is estimated as nearly coéval with the Chris- 
tian era ; the Oak of Saintes had two thousand rings ; and he 
considers that the eight venerable trees which yet survive 
upon the Mount of Olives may have been in existence, as 
tradition asserts, at the time of our Saviour’s Passion. The 
Cypress at Somma, in Lombardy, was in existence in the time 
of Julius Cesar. The Yew-tree of Brabourne, in Kent, has the 
respectable age of 2540 years. The Cypress of Santa Maria 
del Tule, in Central America, according to the measurements 
of De Candolle, may date its existence as far back as the Crea- 
tion. The Baobab of Senegal is held to be its peer, Gray, 
therefore, considers some trees as the oldest inhabitants of the 
globe, exhibiting a living antiquity compared to which the 
mouldering relics of the earliest Egyptian civilisation are but 
structures of yesterday. 

The paper which fixed the attention of the scientific world 
upon Professor Gray and established his reputation as a 
philoséphical naturalist was published in the Memoirs of the 
American Academy of Arts and Science in 1859, and was 
entitled ‘ The Flora of Japan.’ His address as retiring Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, on Sequoia and its History was (1872) highly praised. 
Two years afterwards he communicated an ingenious paper 
to the New York Tribune on the subject, Do Varieties Wear 
Out? Will races propagated by seed, being so fixed that they 
come true to seed, and purely bred (not crossed with any other 
sort), continue so indefinitely? or will they run out in time ?— 
not die out, perhaps, but lose their distinguishing characters ? 
After careful investigation he came to the conclusion ‘that 
sexually propagated varieties or races, although liable to dis- 
appear through change, need not be expected to wear out, and 
there is no proof that they do ; but that non-sexually propagated 
varieties, though not liable to change, may theoretically be ex- 
pected to wear out, but to be a very long time aboutit.’ He next 
investigated the matter of weeds. Why are weeds so pertinacious 
and aggressive? Have they any common characteristic which 
may give them an advantage? And why should the greater part 
of the weeds of the United States, and probably of similar tem- 
perate countries, be foreigners? His papers, too, on the flora 
of North America and their characteristics are monuments of 
botanical erudition. 

His Biographical Sketches are written with intense care 
and minute differentiation of judgment. Of Humboldt he had 
a high opinion. He eulogised Sir William Hooker both for his 
brilliant writings and for his practical work at Kew. In one of 
his last sketches he paid a graceful tribute to the transcendent 
genius of Louis Agassiz. But the best of all his criticisms is 
that of Darwin, which will be worth reading for many a year. 


RECENT VERSE. 

* De mortuis,’ said Q. H. F.; and the generous epicureanism 
of the counsel has led men astray for centuries. In these days, 
though, what is wanted is not that. The dead get too much 
good in life; and when death comes, and the reviewer ceases 
from entertaining that personal interest in his subject which is 
the bane of his craft, what is most in need if least in demand is 
not wl nist bonum but nil nisi justum. Readers of this journal do 
not need to be specificallyinformed that our view of Browning’s 
poetry is not, and has never been, agreeable to his admirers; 
and they will therefore not expect of us a recantation on any 
single point by reason of the fact that his Aso/ando (London: 
Smith Elder) is practically a posthumous book. All the same, 
it is a pleasure to remark that this handful of ‘Facts and Fancies’ 
shows the late author to better advantage than he has appeared 
for many years. True it is that the facts are most of them in need 
of fuller revelation, while the fancies are generally too fine-spun 
in themselves and too much at the mercy of Browning’s peculiar 
style to be immediately obvious. But, for all that, the thing 
bears excellent witness to the writer’s never-failing gift of intel- 
lectual activity. He is as fresh, as voluble, as vigorously intent 
upon life—(or what he thought was life)—as when he wrote 
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The Ring and the Book ; his outlook upon death and time is as 
steadfast and as brave as in Prosfice itself; he is no more an 
artist than in five hundred places else; so that the book may 
be taken as an epitome of all the qualities and defects of the 
individual and uncommon talent of which it is the last expres- 
sion. More than that we do not need to say ; and as Asolando 
is even now in its fourth edition, or thereabouts, it may be that 
even that is superfluous. 

Miss Emily H. Hickey has very much of the equipment that 
goes to make a poet, and in Verse Zales, Lyrics, and Transla- 
tions (Liverpool : Arnold) shows some skill in the handling of 
simple measures, without anything that denotes nimbleness 
or mastery in the use of them ; with patriotism and an appre- 
ciation of heroism ; and sometimes (but this is rare, for she has 
not cultivated concentration of style) she strikes upon a felici- 
tous expression, as 

‘ All the divine significance of pain’ ; 
while she can handle a platitude so as to make it look almost 
gnomic : 
‘ To live is to love, my darling, 
lo love is to be like God.’ 

Indeed, so long as she contines herself to quiet and homely 
subjects, she is not remarkable at all; nor even when she 
sets herself to write mysticism, and speaks of ‘ Bridegrooms 
zoned about in utter light and utter harmony’ does she achieve 
distinction. As a matter of fact, her more ambitious parts are 
commonplace and imitation. She fails to write a good poem, 
and she fails to tell a story dramatically, because she is too 
much concerned with preaching and moralising and maundering, 
The style of her ‘ Verse-Tales’ emulates—let it at once be 
admitted, with success—the classic and monumental style of 
Mr. George R. Sims. If Dante Rossetti and his sister had 
never written, many of her happier attempts would have re- 
mained where it is a pity that they didn’t remain. She is not 
concerned to follow such models in her sonnets, whose in- 
spiration appears to be the Masters (with a capital) surprised 
by Mr. William Sharp in American magazines. Her greatest 
fault is a sublime carelessness of technique. Her translations 
from what it is the fashion in a certain London clique to 
call ‘The First English’ are fairly spirited; but those from 
the French and Italian are poor. There is not a little of the 
literary ‘ Art and Craft’ in this book too. 

At first sight Af/antis (London: Hutchinson) is nothing 
more than a harmless book in a nice binding; but it ap- 
pears by the sequel that Mr. Horace G. Groser has been 
good enough to set the world right on several very interest- 
ing points. Some centuries ago, for instance, a person named 
Lucian wrote an account of his voyage to the Fortunate 
Islands ; and, although his narrative is styled Vera /fistoria, 
one has always understood that some of the details were 
amiable exaggerations. Mr. Lang and Mr. Gosse, who have 
made rhymed versions of part of the //¢s/oria, take this view 
but they must confess now that they know nought about it. 
For the supreme intelligence of Mr. Groser has revealed that 
the 7rue History is an allegory of summer holidays, and he has 
given the democratic reader of his version the further advantage 
of having some appropriate moral reflections in the style of Mr. 
Lewis Morris. Next, Mr. Browning is taught how to write 
an Eastern legend, and the Welsh writer is again taken in hand 
and shown how much better he might have written his /7ave/s 
in Search of a:Religion. \n Trolihattan a few hints are given 
which might have been useful to Wordsworth. Nor is the 
* Marquis de Leuville’ allowed to hide his insignificant head, for 
a new light is thrown on Captain Kane and the Ca//iofe. Mr. 
Swinburne will now see how he should have tackled 7he 
Armada, and Lord Tennyson’s next edition will doubtless have 
profited from Mr. Groser’s description of a sea-fight on the 
Spanish main. The last portion of the book might have been 
labelled ‘How Not to Write a Sonnet.’ Passing to history, 
Mr. Groser favours us with some new views of Claverhouse 
(‘the fiend whose dainty b/ade with blood of martyrs ran’) ; 
and explains that the Covenanters were in the habit of rhym- 
ing ‘war’ to ‘law.’ Finally, the ethical possibilities of the 
Lochinvar ballads were recognised neither by the minstrels nor 
by Scott, who ought to have named the parents by the common 
Border name of St. Omer, and insisted upon the ‘ godless- 
ness’ of their extourage. As for the bards who lived in a rude 
age and wrote in a dialect irritating to the highly-tuned ear 
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of civilisation in its board-school stage, they might, had they 
been spared till these brighter days of culture and Horace G. 
Groser, have waked the echoes of the Eildons’ triple hill in this 
wise : 
‘Laughed and sang that roystering crew, 
Came no smile to Hilda's face ; 
Hours that swift to others flew 
Passed her by with creeping pace ; 
With the dawn the turret bell 
Would the vow of mockery tell, 
lalsely consecrated.’ 


Mr. Pecksniff has at last been cradled into poetry, and broods 
with becoming dignity amongst the flippant. But although 
he calls it poetry, we take leave to doubt whether any one 
else will. Not that the absence of those artificial graces 
which every thoughtful reader must feel to be unsanctified, 
French, Continental, unsatisfying to the Soul, injures in any way 
the ‘tone’ of the book ; indeed, it is but reasonable to expect 
that Mr. Pecksniff still should resist in the fearless old fashion 
‘the siren-like delusions of art.’ He was ‘a moral man: a 
grave man, a man of noble sentiments and speech’ ; and his 
sober reflections on the insincerity and selfish aggrandisement 
of a vain and thoughtless world are too earnest to be hampered 
by those sensuous refinements of language which are a barrier 
between the votaries of Taste (‘a heathen goddess, we regret to 
say’) and earnest people of a humanitarian turn. Therefore 
Joseph Thomas Chapman’s touch is heavy, the manner of 
his words in Poems (Bristol: Arrowsmith) impressive, and 
the motion of his verse, if at times more spasmodic than 
befits a steady and responsible person, has a decent state- 
liness. Away, then, with the flesh-pots of culture and style, 
and ‘Let us contemplate existence!’ He ‘has endeavoured, 
while repudiating anarchy and Utopian socialistic schemes, to 
express the conviction that a wide development of existing 
legislation and private benevolence tending to diminish the 
enormous accumulations of individual wealth and to alleviate 
undeserved privation is demanded from Christians by their 
religion, and from all others by natural justice and humanity, 
provided the inevitable abuses and drawbacks would not exceed 
the beneficent effects’; and so on for several pages, Glad- 


stonian in their parentheses and provisoes and in essence pure , 


Pecksniff. For the rest, Mr. Chapman’s English is curious, 
and his ‘ poetry’ the merest knock-kneed rhetoric. He has a 
large and varied stock of grandiloquence, both new and second- 
hand ; and his book will be enjoyed by that residuum which 
reads Fustice and throngs the Hall of Science. It is the ‘ Arts 
and Crafts’ in verse. 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


Forschungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des Romischen Kaiser- 
retchs. I. Band. Die Legaten. Von W. LIEBENAM. 
Leipzig : Teubner. 

A History of the Later Roman Empire (395 A.D. to §00 A.D.). 
By J. B. Bury, M.A. London: Macmillan. 

Rémische Chronologte. Von W. SOLTAU. Freiburg: Mohr. 

The bent of historical study has at all times been determined 
by the political surroundings of the student. The Republican 
frenzy of a hundred years since impelled its subjects to drink 
deeply at the adulterated springs of the half-mythical Greek 
and early Roman history; the present age of empires has 
quite as naturally turned men’s ideas strongly in the direction 
of the gigantic civilisation which was the maker of Europe. 

But our study of imperial Rome is not what it was even fifty 

yearsago. We no longer accept as ultimate authority the his- 

torical novel of Livy or the gigantic political pamphlets of 

Tacitus. The sonorous periods of Gibbon have given place to 

the jejune brevities of the Corpus Jnscriptionum Latinarum. 

The cult of the Original Document is indeed at its height. It 

has its dangers, no doubt, and the combination of facts and the 

drawing of conclusions from them was probably as likely to be 
just in the case of the keen-eyed contemporaries of the Roman 

Emperors as it is in that of the generally myopic and often 

bitterly prejudiced savant of to-day. But for facts—bare facts, 

and not theory—the inedited monument is matchless. 

Dr. Liebenam’s book is a very typical specimen of this kind 
of work ; it is not history in any sense of the word, but it is 
material for history of the most valuable kind. The author’s 
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intention is to gather together from all available sources what- 
ever is known of the life and official career of the great officers 
of the empire down to the time of Justinian. In the utter lack 
of anything that can be called history for the period from 
Domitian to Julian we must welcome the only facts, however 
fragmentary, which tend to explain the personality of the men 
who by their strength and wisdom, with a military force which 
would appear contemptible to a modern ruler—1200 soldiers 
at Lyons kept the peace for all Gaul—maintained the par 
Romana over three continents. Dr. Liebenam’s first volume 
contains all that is known of those provincial governors who 
were directly appointed by the Emperor, and not by the Senate, 
and were usually denominated legates of Augustus. Now, as 
the appointment of governors frequently changed hands—the 
Emperor generally taking over a province which was threatened 
by invasion or rebellion, and restoring it when quiet had been 
re-established—the same province was often governed almost 
alternately by the proconsuls appointed by the Senate and by 
legates of the sovereign. In few cases was a province unin- 
terruptedly either senatorial or imperial. Dr. Liebenam has 
confined himself entirely to the legates of Augustus, and 
the result is that we get in many provinces not a continu- 
ous series of governors but a fragmentary enumeration, which 
will have to be completed from the lists of proconsuls to be 
contained in the next volume. This is a fault ; but in other 
respects the material is admirably arranged, and provided with 
full indexes and table. Curiously enough, owing to the short 
summary of Tacitus in the Agrico/a, our information as to the 
legates of Britain is by far the most complete and precise of 
any up to the time of the historian ; in most of the other cases 
every fact has had to be laboriously excavated from inscriptions 
and monuments. The book is, of course, one which can never 
be of interest to more than a limited circle of inquirers, but as 
to its great value to these there can be no two opinions. 

Of very different stamp is Mr. Bury’s book on the later Roman 
empire. To say that in it he makes an entirely new depar- 
ture would perhaps be incorrect ; for in its earlier chapters he 
covers ground already occupied by Mr. Hodgkin’s monumental 
work, and no sooner does he escape than he comes into com- 
petition with the yet unrivalled Finlay, while throughout he is 
compelled to place himself in active concurrence with the mag- 
nificent periods and masterly generalisations of Gibbon. But 
he has produced what is in many respects a satisfactory work ; 
he has given us a readable and fairly accurate account of four 
centuries of an empire for which he rightly claims more import- 
ance in European history and more virtues than the contemp- 
tuous haste or hasty contempt of most historians has hitherto 
attributed to this bulwark of civilisation. So far we are with 
him : there must have been great staying power of some kind 
in an empire which beat back for hundreds of years the multi- 
farious assaults of multifarious barbarians—Eastern and Wes- 
tern—and the common estimate of Byzantine valour and virtue 
simply ignores this great fact. No doubt had the barbarians, 
like the! nameless {insects ‘of the story, all pulled the same 
way, they could have made short work of the Eastern division ; 
but they did not, and we owe our gratitude and our historical 
inquiry to the power which resisted them. Mr. Bury is evidently 
an advanced Turcophobe, and he thinks that historical inquiry 
—we fear he means excavations—cannot be prosecuted at Con- 
stantinople ‘till the Turks are gone.’ It is hardly credible that 
any civilised man can wish to see Constantinople in the condi- 
tion to which barbarian grubbers of antiques have reduced 
“Athens ; but such there be. It is better for Byzantium to be 
with the Unspeakable than to be given over to those new icono- 
clasts to whom the destruction of medizval antiquity appears 
an end and not a means. 

Mr. Bury starts with the determination to prove that the 
Byzantine Empire—at least in its first centuries—was worthy of 
the name of the ‘Later Roman.’ As a rule, to write a history 
with a purpose is to succumb to the temptation of making points 
and neglecting the long levels of the chronicle ; and from this 
Mr. Bury has hardly escaped. One page for the seven years 
of Marcian, and two hundred and more for the thirty-eight of 
Justinian, is hardly due proportion. But, setting this aside, he 
has no doubt a point to make, and has made it. There was 
wisdom and bravery and loyalty in the empire ; there were 
skilful administrators, intrepid soldiers, and just judges. But 
that the mass of the population was worthy of its rulers has yet 
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to be proved. Fought for by barbarian mercenaries, incapable 
of defending their own homes against the kinsmen of those 
barbarians in arms, they’were only tojbe galvanised into life 
and bravery by the momentary successes of a Heraclius or a 
Belisarius. And the top of absurdity is reached when the 
Turcophobe attempts to derive credit from the exploits of the 
great Byzantine warriors for the mongrel crew of Wallachians 
and the like who in these days prank it as Hellenes. 

So long as Mr. Bury is traversing the same ground as Mr. 
Hodgkin he scarce shows to advantage ; and he has trusted 
too easily the grievance-mongers of the Western Empire in its 
decline. If we believe these latter, the life of a provincial mag- 
nate of that time in Spain or Gaul was passed in grinding out 
and paying the enormous sums demanded for imperial taxation, 
with the occasional interlude of some monstrous ‘ benevolence’ 
after a victory or acoronation. So dreadful was the burden of 
the magistracy that the hereditary legislator ran away, enlisted, 
became a monk—did anything to avoid the dignity thrust upon 
him. This is all very well, but there were cakes and ale in 
those days, doubtless : human life cannot have been quite such 
a burden to the provincial gentry as Mr. Bury makes out; and 
when we find that much of the evidence for this awful oppres- 
sion rests upon a kind of inaugural edict of the usurper 
Majorian, we sorrowfully reflect that he is not the only states- 
man in history who has gained fame by first preaching a 
grievance and then promising its abatement. For the rest, 
the book is a fair and honest account of a period little known 
to any but specialists. There are plenty of authorities for 
most of the events recorded: the only difficulty is that they 
are often discrepant and always uncritical. In respect of this 
latter point, Mr. Bury has a good note on the Anecdota of 
Procopius. Of that marvellous book, which tells in all sober 
seriousness the story of Theodora’s lovers being driven from 
her by demons, of Justinian walking about with his head under 
his arm for gentle nocturnal exercise, of his absolute evanish- 
ment into the shape of a devil, and the like, it may be sufficient 
to say that it is of about as much value as a file of Zhe Pall Mail 
Gazette would be to the historian of a thousand years hence who 
should have nothing to check it but the telegram page of Zhe 
Times! It remains to note that Mr. Bury’s style is not allur- 
ing: his description has a baldness which gets miserably appa- 
rent when we can compare him with other historians ; and this 
quality appears in its worst form in the occasional chapters 
dealing with social and administrative conditions. The story 
of the great Nika sedition is as poorly told as may be, and the 
short account of the topography of Constantinople is meagre 
and unsatisfactory: a sketch-map of the most rudimentary 
description would have afforded! far more information to the 
reader. 

With Dr. Soltau’s Rdmische Chronologie we return to the 
minutiz of history. His five hundred pages are devoted to a 
controversial account of the results of modern investigation into 
this abstruse branch of knowledge. That many points still 
remain to be cleared up the author freely allows, and he dis- 
claims any pretension to finality for his work. He has un- 
doubtedly in many cases settled the dates of pre-Ciceronian 
events with great success, but it may be questioned whether the 
whole matter is worth the vast amount of erudition and in- 
genuity which has been expended upon it. Ideler fifty years 
ago stated the difficulties of the subject in a thoroughly readable 
form ; and though, no doubt, his conclusions are now in part 
discredited, his work remains for the ordinary student the text. 
book of the subject. Dr. Soltau has prefixed to his work an 
admirable account of the bibliography of the subject, and 
throughout we cannot but admire the patient and persevering 
work which distinguishes his book. 


MILTON. 


Fohn Milton. By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. ‘Great Writers’ 
Series. London: Scott. 


Though we can by no means agree with all Dr. Garnett’s 
views, as will presently be shown, we have nothing but praise 
for the method and execution of this excellent little book. In 
less than a couple of hundred pages the writer’s practised hand 
has given us an account of Milton’s life which, though complete, 
is never tedious or bald, and an estimate of his writings which, 
though it may sometimes be open to dispute, is always interest- 
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ing and suggestive. The facts are admirably arranged, the 
style is always pointed and often eloquent. In short, here is a 
model of careful and adroit workmanship,'which, indeed, is no 
more than was to be expected. 

Dr. Garnett has, of course, gone to’ Professor Masson’s 
biography—that monument of indefatigable industry—for the 
story of Milton’s life, and he follows its course with an ever 
increasing admiration. He is no half-hearted worshipper. 
The faults in his hero which have seemed so large to others are 
as nothing tohim. MHewwill have it that Milton’s nature was 
‘as lyrical and mobile as a poet’s should be.’ He calls it ‘sheer 
literary fanaticism’ of Mark Pattison to say that Milton prosti- 
tuted his genius to political party. He palliates the disgraceful 
scurrility of the reply to Salmasius, and hugs himself over 
Milton’s political opinions, though he admits that his pam- 
phlets ‘considered as argumentative compositions are exceed- 
ingly weak.’ He must even absolve the poet of all blame in 
his unfortunate matrimonial relations, and find fault with his 
daughters for disliking a lot which of all others should have 
seemed enviable ‘to an imaginative mind and an affectionate 
heart.’ Many indeed will be disposed to think that to 
love Milton must needs have required a more than ordi- 
narily imaginative mind. To such it seems that if Milton 
in his youth escaped being a prig (which is doubtful), in 
later life he did mot escape being a selfish and despotic hus- 
band or a harsh and exacting father. As a politician they 
consider him a ferocious and intolerant partisan. Asa political 
philosopher he appears to them to have been a contemptible 
doctrinaire, who refused (as Dr. Garnett admits) to learn the 
lesson which the Commonwealth read to the world; whose ‘ true 
affinities were with Mill, Shelley, and Rousseau,’ and therefore 
with much that is silliest and most mischievous in that field of 
speculation ; and who ‘saw’ the latest political nostrum of our 
own day and ‘went one better’ by devising a scheme of Home 
Rule for every English county. This great poet, they will say, 
had a strain of coarseness in him which is seldom found in 
commonplace people. He was as unamiable and cantankerous 
in private as he was brutal and impracticable in public life. 

Such views as these may be (and often are) drawn from the 
facts which Dr. Garnett, with uncommon fairness and candour, 
has not attempted to conceal, though he reads them quite 
differently. And we have laid some stress on these contradic- 
tory judgments not because we are concerned to maintain that 
Dr. Garnett’s is erroneous, though we incline to think so, but 
because we propose to bring out as plainly as possible the point 
on which we are constrained to join instant issue with him. 
Throughout the book there lurks a familiar theory which has 
for the last fifty years been the curse of English criticism. It 
is not perhaps stated in explicit terms ; but its presence cannot 
be mistaken. You catch a glimpse ofit when you see that Dr. 
Garnett thinks it worth while to devote several pages to a serious 
refutation of the objection taken to Paradise Lost that it fails 
to justify the ways of God to man. It becomes a little more 
obvious when it turns out that this pretended fault is atoned for 
by the poet’s ‘ vital relation to the religion of his age.’ And the 
very blindest could not fail to detect it in the statement that 
‘Paradise Lost could not have proceeded from one indifferent 
to the public weal.’ 


The theory then, put in its crudest form, is simply this : that! 


Milton was a great poet because he was a good man, because 
he sided with the Parliament and with Cromwell, because he 
wrote tracts, because he was blind, because his views were 
‘high-toned,’ because he played the organ, and so forth. We, 
on the contrary, maintain that he was a great poet, not because, 
or even in spite, of any one of these things, but because he 
was a great poet. Nine out of ten Cavaliers were probably 
superior to Milton in grace, in refinement, in delicacy of mind. 


But not one of them was so great a poet. Milton, says Dr.) 


Garnett to himself and to his readers, was an incomparable 
artist in verse ; and there we are with him heart and soul. But 
then Dr. Garnett goes on to gratify the extraordinary whim of 
the English reader, and to make out that Milton was alsoan un- 
selfish and high-minded man. It is not enough, apparently, to 
admire his poems as works ofart. Nay, such a feeling were pos- 
sibly wrong. Let us therefore, says Dr. Garnett in effect, bolster 
up, fortify, and excuse our admiration by rhapsodising on his 
character as a good citizen and as one who was in ‘vital re- 
lation to the religious beliefs of his time.’ It is the old, bad 
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Puritan fallacy. For our own part, we are content to be en- 
chanted by the consummate grace of Comus, to be melted 
by the perfection of Zycédas, to be swept along in the ma- 
jestic march of Paradise Lost, to be thrilled by the austere 
loveliness of Samson. Milton had the most unlovely character, 
to our mind, of any English poet, though he was much more 
manly, and is therefore far less nauseous, than Shelley. But had 
he been a thousand times worse, our estimate of him as a poet 
would not be different. Every one admires—or pretends to 
admire—the //‘ad. Why should any human being admire it 
less if some day it should turn out that Homer was a scoun- 
drel? Paradise Lost is a magnificent epic, just as the //iad 
or the 4neZd is a magnificent epic. And it would be no 
less magnificent if the framework and the characters were 
supplied by the mythology of the South Sea Islanders in- 
stead of by the Christian religion. Let us, then, praise or 
condemn Milton the poet not because he was this or was 
not the other thing in his private life, not because he held 
views which we hold to be beneficial or the reverse to the 
‘public weal,’ but for the quality of his poetry. Quzs con- 
demnabit 2? Who shall say a word against the mellow glory 
of his verse, the majesty of his periods, the unrivalled harmony 
of his cadences? Let us insist with our old friend, Thomas 
Baynes, that he 

‘Gor an eye inside of him theer, 

Somewhere or other: an eye that clear 

It could split the bottom of darkness in two; 

And hev a view, aw, he'd hev a view 

Fuss-rate, would Milton. . . 

. The grand he wrote, 


A pote, ye know, of course a pote.’ 


And what more than that, after all, is there to be said about it ? 


MODERN INDIA. 


Our Viceregal Life in India; Selections from my Journal, 
1884-88. By the MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 
London : Murray. 

Extracts from letters and journals are not necessarily usually 
interesting reading —at least when published under the author's 
own supervision ; nor is it easy to write a book about India 
which will be read by the British public. Even Mahatmas are 
beginning to lose caste, and the astral body is almost a vanishing 
quantity. But Lady Dufferin has succeeded in piecing together 
out of her diaries such an account of her Indian experiences as 
should be well and favourably received. A chief reason is that 
she was herself interested in what she saw. The Anglo-Indian 
is himself a good deal to blame for the British lack of interest 
in India. The ignorance of the travelling’ M.P. who does the 
peninsula in three months is proverbial, but his ignorance is 
frequently little less dense than that of men who have shaken 
the Pagoda Tree (as used to be said) for years. The pity is 
that both are regarded as authorities. A man has been known 
to live for years in Mysore and yet be ignorant of the fact that 
the Hindus cremate their dead. This is as much as to say that 
some of the ruling class exhibit a truly Roman contempt of the 
manners and customs of the ruled. Now, there is not a trace of 
this feeling in Lady Dufferin’s journals. She was interested in all 
that affects the life of our Indian fellow-subjects, and her interest 
was revealed in avery practical way. Naturally her efforts were 
chiefly directed to the well-being of her own sex, and in the 
midst of her busy life she not only found time to spare for all 
kinds of girls’ schools and Zenana Missions, but also started and 
carried through a scheme for providing her darker sisters with 
improved medical attendance. 

The years of which she tells are years of no little importance, 
for they include the Pendjeh Incident and the Burmese War. 
No doubt her book might have been more interesting had it 
contained an account of the diplomacy of these events; but 
Lady Dufferin, if she knew, has very wisely refrained from 
giving. Any one, in fact, who expects to find a history of 
Indian politics will be disappointed ; nor need the scandal- 
monger come to these journals, for they do not deal with the 
seamy side of society either. Plainly the book is the work of 
a clever, cultured woman, able to note her impressions with 
vivacity, and blessed with opportunities exceptionally good of 
seeing certain things, chief among them, perhaps, these spec- 
tacular effects which India is so well able to produce. The 
Viceroy’s position is one of the most extraordinary in the world. 
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How he is regarded by other Eastern potentates may be 
gathered from a letter to Lord Dufferin from one of the 
Llamas of Thibet : ‘To the great, it begins, ‘and most opu- 
lent Governor, who turns the wheel of all power all over this 
world, Ruler of Asia, and Pillar of the Faith to his Throne.’ 
The Dufferins had known something of viceregal dignity before 
they went eastwards, but they even were impressed by the mag- 
nificence of their reception in Bombay ; and all through the 
book we find India ex /éte, and we make the acquaintance not 
only of the smart people of Calcutta and Simla but also of 
rajahs and chiefs. Then there are no tiresome descriptions, 
but points of interest are brightly and aptly noted. Thus, in 
the story of the great durbar at Rawal Pindi in honour of the 
Amir, it is told of that potentate that one morning he spent 
three hours in arranging cut flowers in vases,and yet went always 
accompanied by his executioner, who was dressed in red velvet 
and wore his axe and his halter. It is also amusing to learn 
that the regimental band, which played before him on his 
arrival at the camp, chose the appropriate air from Pinafore, 
‘He might have been a Russian,’ and that the native troops 
marched past to the strains of ‘We don’t want to fight.” We 
feel for the Rajah of Kapurthalla, who is twelve years old, yet 
weighs fourteen stone, and is learning English, Persian, Urdu, 
and Gurmukhi ; and the heart warms to a certain Punjabee chief 
(Nabha the name of him), the happy possessor of pipers whose 
‘whole costume is Scottish, but pink silk tights have to be 
worn to simulate the delicate complexion of the ordinary High- 
lander’s knees.’ 

We discover from Lady Dufferin’s experience that even 
in India there are infinite possibilities in the weather. Curi- 
ously enough it is the cold and wet which are most frequently 
complained of, so that we really begin to wonder if Horace was 
justified in his remark about those who run across the sea. No 
doubt an Indian house must be rather trying for one whose 
chief sanitary law is ‘ Beware of draughts,’ and no doubt the 
fact that for more than half the year the viceregal court is held 
at Simla has something to do with it; still the general impres- 
sion is left that after all the climate of India cannot be so black 
as it has been painted. Another general impression is that 
Simla cannot be a very good place for the speedy transaction of 
business. No doubt the cool air of the Himalayas is good for 
the European constitution ; but it must be difficult to work in a 
place where the business of amusing oneself is gone about 
so thoroughly as in Simla, where there seems to be no end 
to dances, theatricals, shooting parties, sports, and picnics. 
What the simple Hindu thinks of the last may be gathered 
from the fact that his name for it is ‘poggle khana,’ which 
signifies a fool’s dinner. One or two specimens of native 
composition preserved by Lady Dufferin are worth quoting. 
Here is a telegram to an officer of the Engineers from the 
Babus connected with the Sind and Peshin railway at a time 
when cholera was raging in their neighbourhood : ‘All railway 
Babus assembled. To stay here is instantaneous death. What 
can Babu give in exchange for his soul? In anticipation of 
sanction we all leave to-night.’ And they all left. Here, too, 
is the peroration of an essay: ‘In short, the rich man welters 
on crimson velvet, while the poor man snorts on flint.’ The 
discourse on the horse, given in full—‘The horse is a very 
noble animal, but when irritated he ceases to do so’—had its 
origin nearer home. 

Lord Dufferin went out to India at a difficult time. The 
result of Lord Ripon’s legislation had been to awaken the 
bitterest racial feeling between European and Hindu, at least in 
Bengal; and the seditious gabble of some native prints was 
equalled by the shrieking disloyalty of certain Anglo-Indians. 
What was wanted was a man who would hold the balance even 
and soothe all round. This Lord Dufferin did ; and none can 
read this book without suspecting that much of his success and 
more of his popularity were due to the tact, the thoughtful- 
ness, the wide human sympathy of his wife. 


THE ROMANCE OF PSALM-WRITING. 
Romance of Psalter and Hymnal, Authors and Composers. By 
the Rev. R. E. WetsH, M.A., and F. G. EDWARDs. Lon- 
don : Hodder. 
The idea of this book deserves to be commended. The 
authors purpose to tell us something ‘regarding the makers 
and historic associations of the hymns and psalms with which 
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our lips have been so familiar.’ The volume ‘takes some of our 
choicest sacred verse, and endeavours to throw around it the 
living interest of curious origin, personal incident, and historic 
episode, which weave for us a veritable romance, the Romance 
of Sacred Praise.’ It is obvious that a profoundly interesting 
volume might have been made upon this plan. There is nothing 
more affecting in all literature than some of those words of 
pathos which we find in the Old Testament. They speak to 
us from a time so distant as almost to seem infinite ; they 
were uttered under conditions—physical, mental, moral—widely 
different from those of modern life, yet they could scarcely 
have touched their first hearers more profoundly than they do 
men of to-day. Surely it is worth while to trace these ‘old 
immortal words’ through the ages, and mark how they have 
influenced human thought. Unfortunately Mr. Welsh, to whom 
this part of the work is assigned, is not well fitted for the task. 
He is orthodox, and this in the dearth of other virtues may for 
once be allowed to pass ; he is also very charitable, but charity, 
though in life it covers a multitude of sins, cannot be allowed 
to do so in literature. He gushes as he were a river, he bleats 
as he were a flock. He is feeble and inane and scrappy. His 
epithets are peculiar. Absalom is ‘a handsome young fellow 
with flowing hair that yielded an enormous yearly crop.’ David 
flees to Gath, where he ‘acts like a slavering idiot’; though 
the ‘unblushing effrontery’ with which he carried out his 
policy is commemorated. Again, he is praised because in his 
confession of wrong-doing in Psalm LI. ‘he does not throw the 
blame on heredity... A somewhat extraordinary anecdote 
enlivens this intolerable commentary. Voltaire once read 
this same Psalm with the intention of making a parody on it, 
but was so impressed ‘that he threw down the pen, and fell 
back senseless on his couch in an agony of remorse.’ Beyond 
a vague ‘we are told,’ no authority is given for this startling 
statement. Mr. Welsh ought to understand that no creed or 
party can be truly served by loose assertions of the kind. But 
even anecdotes solemn in themselves are capable of vulgari- 
sation by the artist. Thus, whilst Cowper’s reason was un- 
hinged he lived under the charge of his friend Newton. At 
this period, ‘ so deep was his despair of God and foreboding of 
eternal ruin, that, when “grace ” was being said, he would pur- 
posely play with his knife and fork to show he had no part in it. 
Mr. Welsh relates a few pages before this an incident of the 
American war, which he affirms, with every appearance of 


probability, to be ‘evidently cooked.’ He might have ex- 
tended the observation. Here and there are sensible re- 
marks. Thus it is noted of the ‘cursing psalms’ that they 


have to be interpreted ‘not as if they were written in a 
Christian country by a pious man seated in a cosy study, but 
by a brave, noble-hearted passionate man, who was marked for 
assassination, exiled from home, pursued as an outlaw, hunted 
from hill to hill, from forest to forest, from cave to cave.’ This 
might seem obvious enough, but it is not always recognised by 
men of Mr. Welsh’s strain, nor would they admit with him 
that ‘even the Unitarian’s yearning—Adams’s Nearer, my 
(od, to Thee—is called into the service of God.’ 

Hymns, like all that is human, have their comic side. There 
is that distinguished humourist, Dr. Watts, with those charming 
lines, of which we all know the beginning at any rate, ‘ Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite’; there is quaint George Wither, who 
wrote occasional pieces such as ‘For a Widower or Widow 
delivered from a Troublesome Yokefellow,’ and ‘A Hymn 
whilst we are Washing’; there is Synesius of Cyrene, who ‘in 
his North African diocese divided his time between writing 
poetry, talking philosophy at midnight, and planting trees, 
breeding horses, and training dogs for hunting.’ Again, though 
not at all humourous, it is worth remembering that the author 
of the Olney Hymns was a slaver captain at the time of his 
conversion, and never before or after was troubled with the 
least doubt as to the propriety of his avocation. It will thus 
be seen that there are some curious pickings in the book; 
and we may dismiss Mr. Welsh with one more quotation 
which deserves unreserved commendation, and that is when 
he describes Wesley's hymn beginning ‘ Lord, what a wretched 
land is this,’ as ‘a libel on nature, art, and human love and 
life’s delights.’ 

Mr. Edwards contributes to the volume ‘ Notes on some 
modern hymn-tune composers,’ the best known of whom is Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Of him he tells us: ‘Sir Arthur resides on A 
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flat (a natural abode for a musician) in Victoria Street, West- 
minster, where he hospitably entertains his numerous friends, 
among whom is no less a personage than the Heir Apparent.’ 
The rest of the ‘notes’ are done after much the same fashion, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Grant Allen’s new volume, Fa//ing in Love, with Other 
#ssays (London : Smith Elder) is not intended as a contribu- 
tion to a Comic Synthetic Philosophy. The author tells us 
that he likes his science and his champagne as dry as he can 
get them. But the general public cares not for Darwin or 
Dagonet ; so Mr. Allen proceeds to make his science into cup, 
and the result (though Mr. Allen makes use of the most un- 
promising materials for sugaring purposes) is an excellent 
brew. It is surely a work of genius to get sweetness out of 
Sir George Campbell; yet that dreary doctrinatre is success- 
fully squeezed. It is reassuring to learn that science pronounces 
in favour of falling in love, and endorses the infantile credo 
that our likes and dislikes are the best guide to what is good 
for us. Mr. Allen rehabilitates the character of the ant, and 
thereby shows that Solomon was not such a fool as some 
American humourists (and other well-informed persons) think 
him. Also, his book contains plenty of variety, and not a 
dull page. 

The Quakers: A Study Historical and Critical. By Frede 
rick Storrs Turner. (London: Sonnenschein.) ‘The child- 
ren of light, in scorn called Quakers, as an old member of 
the Society of Friends describes his own body, are a 
people with an interesting history. As regards numbers, they 
are now (like the conies) but a feeble folk; nay, they seem, 
according to Mr. Storrs, to contemplate their possible absorp 
tion by surrounding religious bodies with tolerable equanimity. 
Everybody respects them for their wise philanthropy and their 
honest devotion to many good causes, whilst their quaint ways 
are visited with nothing more intolerant than a smile. What 
wretches (we reflect) our ancestors must have been to maltreat 
such harmless creatures as they did! The reflection possibly 
does injustice to our ancestors, for your Quaker of rather more 
than two centuries ago was an exceeding truculent fellow. Some 
of his pranks are here set forth by one who, though not of his 
communion, is a sincere admirer of much that relates thereto. 
‘ Steeple houses,’ as with quaint contempt they named churches, 
and the regular service held therein were their special abhor- 
rence. They thrust themselves upon congregations, and inter- 
rupted sermons in a very unceremonious fashion. In days 
when sermons were three or four hours long, any interruption 
may well have been welcome ; but to violently intrude, as one 
Richard Sale did on a church, with 
as a figure of their darkness,’ was intolerable, and the authori- 


‘ 


a lantern and a candle, 


ties ‘put him in their prison called Little-Ease, and so squeezed 
his body therein that not long after he died.’ But there were 
many worse than poor Richard Sale. In fact it is comme- 
morated of one Quaker, as if he showed unusual respect for 
conventional propriety, that when he ‘came naked through West- 
minster Hall,’ he was ‘ very civilly tied about the loins to avoid 
scandal.’ Another had a ‘chafing dish of fire and brimstone 
burning upon his head,’ and he kept crying out ‘ Repent! Re- 
pent!’ Others (they were not all of one sex) did not show 
much regard for decency. In many ways they insulted the 
deepest feelings of the age. Thus two women entered St. 
Paul’s Cathedral during the time of worship, poured blood on 
the altar, and yelled out gibberish the while. These melan- 
choly records need not be further extended. They serve to 
show that the Quakers did something to deserve the treatment 
they got. Here both the good and bad sides of the movement 
are told in a fairly readable fashion, though with a great deal 
too much of weak and irrelevant disquisition. 

Home Doctoring: A Guide to Domestic Medicine and Sur- 
gery. By W. B. Kesteven, M.D., F.R.C.S. (London : Warne.) 
To deal safely with accidents and ailments out of reach of pro- 
fessional aid would be a great advantage. ‘To assist this deal- 
ing is the aim of this little work. Every man his own doctor, 
and still worse every man his neighbour’s doctor, every woman 
everybody’s nurse, and every policeman and volunteer a skilled 
ambulance pupil: what a happy prospect, on the far horizon 
whereof looms horrible the automatic doctor! That crucial point 
of diagnosis is the test of all the home doctors. Section 2 of this 
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little book, more than two-thirds of the whole work, contains 
accidents, diseases, and symptoms alphabetically arranged. 
You look up your disease and find the necessary prescription 
as to diet and drug. But a mistaken diagnosis will ruin all. 
Mistake the vomiting of an apoplexy for that of an obstruction, 
and your treatment may be fatal either by omission or commis- 
sion. Books of this kind may be useful in the bush or at sea, 
but if a doctor is to be got there will be less chance of a coro- 
ner’s inquest or an uncertified death. There are useful hints 
on poisoning, diet, and the management of the sick-room. 

The Elements of Law, Natural and Politic, and Behemoth 
on the Long Parliament. By Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury ; 
Edited by Ferdinand Tonnies, Ph.D. (London: Simpkin.) 
Old Thomas Hobbes, as he is not unjustly called, since he 
lived to be ninety-one years of age, was a clear thinker and 
a vigorous writer. His direct, pithy sentences, so different 
from the lumbering periods of even the greatest of his con- 
temporaries, as Milton and Clarendon, stamp him a master 
of exposition. He was not afraid to make himself under- 
stood ; nor was he afraid to push his arguments to their 
extremest conclusion. ‘The object of desire is good, of aver- 
sion evil’; so with frank hedonism he cuts the gordian knot 
of morals. The original state is naturally universal war, 
since each wishes to get everything for himself. As this 
does not work, we have government personified in the Levia- 
than, whose duty is to keep our hands off each other’s throats. 
He must be absolute, since he is the sole source of peace 
and security. This quaint if not particularly cheerful philo- 
sophical system is expounded by Hobbes in various volumes, 
of which Dr. Tonnies (who dates from Husum, in Schleswig- 
Holstein) has here edited two in a competent and scholarly 
fashion. Zhe Elements of Law is in reality a combination of 
two works: Afuman Nature, or the Fundamental Elements of 
Policy, and De Corpore Politico, or the Elements of Law, 
Moral and Politic. Whether this treatise be, as Diderot 
called it, aa chef dauvre de logique et de ratson, or not, it at 
any rate gives a very good idea of Hobbes’s system. Dr. 
Tonnies has subjoined to his edition some ‘selected extracts 
from unprinted Mss.’ of the author ; but these do not strike one 
as particularly valuable. Behemoth consists of four dialogues 
on the Civil War. The name itself is in obvious opposition to 
Leviathan ; for as that testified to lawful if absolute rule, so this 
refers to the sway of the demon of discord. These dialogues 
are valuable not so much for their philosophical reasoning as 
because they contain an account of a remarkable period in 
English history written by one who lived in the very midst of 
the events described. Interest in Hobbes has been lately re- 
vived by Professor Croom Robertson’s admirable little mono- 
graph in Messrs. Blackwood’s popular Philosophical Series. 
These volumes (which are admirably got up) will do something 
to keep that interest alive. 

In and around Royal Winchester (London: Spencer Blackett) 
the historical mould is deeper and richer than it is to be found 
almost anywhere else in these kingdoms. But the casual 
stranger, landing at the ‘George,’ and not instructed where and 
in what spirit to look for the remains of the past, would hardly 
suspect this. The old Saxon and Norman capital has dwindled 
to a dull little cathedral town. The old hostelry that has en- 
tertained guests since the days of Edward Iv. has been im- 
proved out of everything ‘inspiring’ in aspect and atmosphere 
to those who do not know its history. Winchester, in spite 
of its cathedral and ancient walls and gateways, has to be 
‘turned upside down’ before its treasures can be fully revealed. 
For this task the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange is well equipped. He 
takes us over the ground in the company of ‘an old gentleman 
and his daughter, with whom he hints he is specially desirous 
to stand well ; and his labour of love is accomplished amid the 
commentaries and questionings of his friends. Of course, in 
such circumstances he puts his best foot foremost. He says 
of Winchester Cathedral that it ‘preceded Westminster as 
the burial-place of the great, and has, with that exception, more 
human interest of the antiquarian sort than any other sacred 
edifice in England,’ and he proceeds to prove his proposition. 
The illustrations, by C. G. Harper, are useful and careful. 

The Modern Chess Instructor (London: Putnam), by W. 
Steinitz, promises to occupy a foremost place in the literature 
of the game. It contains some admirable directions for begin- 
ners illustrated in a simple and effective style that the writers 
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on the same topic will do well to copy. The various forms of 
notation are lucidly explained, and the German methed is demon- 
strated to have conciseness and other advantages in its favour. 
Passing from some considerations of chess as a means of mental 
training, it touches upon the tendency of the modern school 
of players, especially in regard to the powers of the king, which, 
in spite of all traditions to the contrary, are now treated as 
serviceable alike for attack and defence. The relative values of 
the different pieces and the principles of the game are scien- 
tifically recorded, while an analysis is given of all the popular 
openings. A valuable appendix permits a study of the games 
between Herr Tschigorin and the author at Havana in the 
early part of the present year. 

We have also received 7he Constitutional Year-Book (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood), which has now reached its sixth year, and 
which has become an indispensable work of reference ; Zhe 
Scottish Church and University Almanac, which is also a 
valuable annual; 7he Dog-owners Annual (London: Dean), 
which contains contributions from authorities on the subject ; 
lhe Xmas Box or New Year's Gift (London: Field), which is 
as nearly as possible a reproduction of the first book issued by 
the Religious Tract Society ; Heigho-ho! for a Husband (Lon- 
don: Kemington), sketches with pen and pencil by Sarah and 
John Leighton respectively ; a new edition, being the fourth, 
of Greifenstein (London: Macmillan), by F. Marion Crawford ; 
a cheap issue of 7roublesome Daughters (London: Spencer 
Blackett), by L. B. Walford, and 7he Art Fournal, The Maga- 
zine of Art, The National Review, Blackwood’s, Macmillan’s, 
The English IMlustrated, Longman’s, Cornhill, Temple Bar, 
Cassell’s, Scribner's, The Argosy, Chambers’s, The Monthly 
Packet, The Leisure Hour, The Sunday at Home, The Boy’s 
Own Paper, The Girl’s Own Paper, The Children’s Guide, and 
other magazines, 
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Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 

The Century Dictionary. Part Il. 

The Diary of the Parnell Commission. 

The Fables of 4-sop. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 

The Origin of the Aryans. By \saac Taylor. London : 
3s. 6d. 


London: Unwin. tos. 6d. 
London: Unwin. 6s. 
2 vols. 


Scott. 





EpinsurcH University Union BALL. 


HE UNION BALL will be held in the UNION on Fripay, 
January 24. The List of the Ladies’ Committee (from whom 
alone Vouchers can be obtained by Non-Members) will be 

published next week. 


\ 


Members of the Union will obtain their own Tickets at the Union 
immediately after the Christmas Vacation. 
TICKETS—LADIES, Ios. 6d. 
GENTLEMEN { Members, tos. 6d. 
ON LLNSESSIN Non-Members, 155. 


MAGAZINE, 


BLACKWOOD'S 








No. 891.——JANUARY 1890. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—In THE Days or THE Danpirs.—-A GLimpse or LAK} 
Nyassa. By Captain F. D. Lugard.——His UncLe anp HEK GRANDMOTHER. 
Chaps. i.-vii——THE Movunp sy YeLtLow CreeK.—-TuHeE Guost Bapy. 
OpeNING uP Inpo-CH1na. ——Lapy Basy. Chaps. xli., xlii CARDINAI 
LAVIGERIE AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. By Coutts Trotter.—RosBertT Brownina. 
3y Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B A Winter's Drive rrom SeEpa> 


By W. H. (Bullock) Hall. 


THE OLb SALoon 


VERSAILLES AND ROUND Paris 1 THE SIEGE. 


——TuE Burn. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. THE Po.itical 


PosITION. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDoN. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1890. 


EDITED BY FRANK HARRIS. 


A SEQUENCE OF SONNETS ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Tyndall. 

THE STATE AND THE SERMON ON THE MOownrT. 


By Professor 


By The Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Peterborough. 

AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MYSTIC. 

THE HOMES OF THE Poor. By Mary Jeune. 

STANLEY EXPEDITION: A RETROSPECT. 

SACRED STONES. By Grant Allen. 

THE CRETAN INSURRECTION OF I88o. 

THE BLacK MOUNTAIN. 

PORTUGAL'S AGGRESSIONS AND ENGLAND'S Duty. 


By Professor E. Dowden. 


by A. Hulme-Beaman. 
(With Map.) 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirep. 


‘PAISLEY POETS.’ 
Just Published, Price Five Shillings, Vol. I., Crown 8vo, Pp. 506. 
By ROBERT BROWN, UNpEeRWoop Park, PAISLEY. 
‘PAISLEY POETS,’ 


From the earliest record (seventeenth century) to the present time, with 
brief Memoirs of 107 Poets, and extracts from their poetry. 


Vol. II., at least equally large, will shortly follow. 
TO BE HAD FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLISHERS, 


J. & J. COOK, 94 HIGH STREET, PAISLEY. 








MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA: Selections from 
my Journal during the Years 1884-1888. By the MARCHIONEss 
OF DUFFERIN AND Ava. Third Edition. Portrait and Map. 
2 vols. Crown $vo. 24s. 

THE VIKING AGE: The Early History, Manners, and 
Customs of the Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations. 
Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, 
and Bogs, as well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas. By 
Pau. Bb. Du CuaiLtu. With 1360 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
Medium 8vo. 42s. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. By Susan DABNEY SMEDes, 


Post Svo. 75. 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE CREED: Being a Dis- 
cussion of the Grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed may be held by Earnest and Thoughtful Minds in the 
Nineteenth Century. By Harvey Goopwin, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. S8vo. 14s. 


LUX MUNDI: A Series of Studies in the Religion of the 
Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLEs 
GorE, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 14s. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER POPE. By W. J. Courtnuopr, 
M.A. Being the Completing Volume of the Works edited by 
CROKER, ELWIN, and CouRTHOPE. With Index to the Com- 
plete Work. Portrait. 8vo. Tos, 6d. 


AMONG CANNIBALS: An Account of Four Years’ 

Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life among the Aborigines of 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. With Maps and 120 
Medium $vo. 24s. 


Queensland. 
< 
Illustrations. 


A NATURALIST IN NORTH CELEBES: A Narrative 
of Travels in Minahassa, the Sangir and Talaut Islands; with 
Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts 
visited. By Dr. SypDNEY J. Hickson. Map and Illustrations. 
SVO. 10s. 


THE ENGLISH POOR: A Sketch of their Social and 


Economic History. By THOMAS MACKAY. Crown $vo. 7s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS OF AN ASTRONOMER ON 
NATURE AND REVELATION. By Rev. CHARLES Prit- 
CHARD, D.D. 7s. Od. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DARWIN’S VOYAGE 
OF A NATURALIST ROUND THE WORLD IN H.M.S. 
‘BEAGLE.’ With View of Places Visited and Described. By 
R. T. Pe:rcHetTtT. With 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. ‘ 


Crown 3$vo. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF INDUSTRY : Being an Exposure 
Fallacies in Existing Theories of Political Economy. 
By F. MuMMERY and J. A. Honson. Crown 8vo. 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By GeorcE 


SALMON, D.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


of Certain 


7s. 6d. 


THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILEs, LL.D. 
New Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY, D.C.L., formerly United States Minister in England; 
Author of ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ ‘ History of the United 
Netherlands,’ eic. Second Edition. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Svo. 30s. 


7s. 6d. 


NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON WITH THE LATE EARL STANHOPE, 
1831-1851. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL: HIS POLITICAL AND 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 1792-1847. Edited by 
Wa. J. Firzparrick, F.S.A. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. by W. M. 


Third Edition. With 50 Ulustrations. Svo. 14s. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA TO KAMSCHATKA 
AND NEW GUINEA, AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. By F. H. Gui_LLemarp, F.L.S. 
Cheaper Edition. Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


ACWORTH. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Being the Whewell Lectures, 


delivered in 1887. By Sir HENRY MAINE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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—_—" “ATTY a TY — ‘ 
OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS with- 
drawn from Library circulation and offered at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES contains many important Works in ‘Travel, History, Biogr any Theo- 
logy, Poetry; Ruskin’s and Arber’s Publications, Bound Volumes of Magazines; 
Books on Angling, Sport, and Ornithology, and over 1200 Recent Ni vels. Also a 
Specis al Catalogue a {nctent and Modern Books (over 1000 titles), includit ig Foreign 
Literature (36 fages). Gratis and post free to any address. 
*.* New Lisrary List of the most recent Books in Circulation, 
witH TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP, and other particulars, Free dy Post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CASTLE e SERRE, EDINBURGH. 











laa B IBL ES, 
P EW BIBLES, 
_ eae BIBLES. 


Large Variety. Lowest Prices. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


~ Curious, Div, and Rare 2 Books 


GEO. P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


33 


INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION. 





T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





TODD & CQ, we Pee ees CROSSES, 
FLorisTSs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
a TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


ORTIMER & SON is 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
1 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and Hammer Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


FRED FLETT, 
“Zh, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
> eae FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
SG a _ ». 2A MAITLAND STREET 
= yas 3 (Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 












ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, Haymarket, Eprnnukcu. 


MILLER # WHYTE, 


FURNISHING 1RONMONGERS, 


25 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 
Have in Stock at present a very fine Selection of TABLE and FLOOR 
Lamps, GAS, PARAFFIN, and other STOVEs. 


Discount for Ready Money. Catalogues on Application. 


Weleda DRESSING-GOWNS. 
GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLENDID 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 

All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. ‘The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
INVALIDS’ WaRM DrEssinG-Gowns, 115s. 6d. 

Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 


All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


GILLIES B ROTHE RS, 32 AND 34 GEORGE STREET. 


7G :R ASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, Beans, BkAN, StRAW and Moss Litter for the Sti a INSEED 
and other CAKEs, and MEALS, ‘TuRNips, CAKROTs, etc., for Cattle. Doc UITs, 
CaNaryY and Hemp SEED, PoTators, MANUKES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Senet 


STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD, 


| en LINDSAY, “GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER, 


1) 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


Cap wyet/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
————* FOR:-~ PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, SLANCHANGE 


}. M. POLLOCK & CO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 
GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 








A SPECIALTY IS MADE OF 
DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 





FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 
2 6 Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
- Lady Manager— Miss KNowLgs. 












Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
’A Turkish, Russian, and 
\ermeg other Baths. Ballroom, 
Billiard and Smoke Room. 
= Ornamental Grounds, 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Sintovate. 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 15., 28., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J.C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, sinattininta VincENT ST., eananeanian 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, Jf EDINBURGH 





DUFF & GALL, 
BOOTMAKERS, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. 


THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MENziEs AND Co.; Glasgow, PoRTEOUS AND Go. 
Dundee, LiIrTLEJOHN anD Co 

‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


Reviews tersely and gr iphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 








Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 
a a vigilant eye on new Ce mmpanies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best insid garding them. 


‘Tue Riatto's’ Social and ‘Dr: \matic Calamenannt iin the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, ai id the Stage 


‘THE RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
‘THe Riaro’ is the bri efest and handiest index to the mi urkets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W 
MircuHE cu, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM Housr, OLb Broad STREET, Lonpon. E.C. 


aOR, 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limten), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sundrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 





COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 


Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and checking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing is secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 

‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care.’ 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 


Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE, DELICATE, AND FRAGRANT. 





Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN CoD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . : : 7d.; 12 oz. bottles : . 10d. 40 oz. bottles 7.e., } Gallon ; ; 2s. 
20 ,, ,, #.¢., Imperial Pint’ . : : 7 P 1s. 3d. One = t.e., 4 Gallon : 3s. 9d. 
263,, ., 2.¢,3Gallon. , ; , : . ls. 6d. | 160 , ” z.¢e., 1 Gallon ; ; : : 7s. 


(BOTTLES AND JARS FREE.) 


COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypoph osphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pa ncreatin. This preparation may be taken by 


the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant, and it isesfecially relished by children. In Bottles, Is., 1s. 9d., 3s. 


COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypop hosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 


Is., Is. 10d. 


EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.—A Perfect seems of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 


bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best forms for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, Is. 2d., 2s. Id. 

COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES. —A Ds repar ation 1n whic h t] e valuable ] rope rtics of Ir n, Lime, he da, 
Manganese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state of Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
utmost care, and has al lready secured the favourable notice of m: iny of the Me lical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


BLAUD’S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES. One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. gd. for 3 gross. 


a OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s. 3d. 
2s., 3S. 66 


Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BRANCHES: 


EDINBURGH. LEITH. 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. ) Connected by Private Wire 
29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. f with No, 504. 


15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No. 717. 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROsSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.— Tevepuone No. 504. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTas eg, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University by Prose, and i Published by Joun Dovctas 
at the Scots Osserver Orricsz, 9 Thistle Sweet, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 


French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4oft. by goft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


| SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 


BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 


| 6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 





| and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. 


all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that | g otland. 


The largest in 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 


Lea 





a 


{ December 28, 1889 
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Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. 


Retail everywhere. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 


EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 
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( BAR TFAGHE 


, 





VIN BRUT, Aoyal Curvée, LEMOINE. 
AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 
AND TO 
H.I.M. THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 

60s. per Dozen Bottles. 
64s. per 24 Half Bottles. 

Old landed parcels proportionally higher 

JAMES LYLE, 2 NICOLSON STREET, 
SOLE AGENT FOR EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL 


The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘SKERRY- 
vore’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 


JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s, per gallon, bottles and cases included. 














NOTICE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 




















Mipvowe v's Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. 


TENNIS. 
ALEXANDRA 
ETC. 


TIVOLL 
DUNDEE. 
ETC, 


MADEIRA, 
ORANGE. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 





ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 


60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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